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presents D.A.R. Sword for excellence in practical seamanship to Midshipman 
John Marshall Lee, of Utah, at the United States Naval Academy on June 5. ve 
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is The President — S Message 


_ E HAVE pledged ourselves to youth. The future of America 
Wien upon the youth of today. Well may we ask ourselves _ 
how we are going to serve; where we are going to begin. 
> Surveys are necessary in any field in order to proceed wisely. We 
must know what of America is being taught to her youth; what cer- 
— taaiiy there is that he who discusses strange doctrines has a standard 
7 by which to measure them. . 
ae We must know the organizations of youth; what they are thinking 
and doing and why; know their publications, their idols and their hopes. 
__In every community there is work to do in schools and organizations 
7 and on the street. Everywhere are boys and girls unemployed, deprived — 
_ of opportunity, losing hope, becoming bitter, and the prey of those who 
- would use them to destroy America. Their value is recognized by the 
enemy. Can we be less alert? Can we allow the country we cherish 
to perish because we have neglected its youth? 
| My hope is that every chapter will make some boy or girl, or the 
_ family in which he lives, their special responsibility. He is not difficult 
to find. He may be next door, down the street or in your schools— 
thousands of boys and girls who crave and need the guidance of true 
patriotic Americans. 

If poverty and hopelessness are killing the spirit, may not work bring 
_ new hope? If injustice is embittering the outlook, may not kindness 
and understanding encourage? If opportunity to prepare for life is 
_ lacking, are there not-doors which may be opened? 

Fill the empty places in impoverished lives with hope and fellowship; 

turn to the ways of the Master and our social problems will fade away. . 
Our faith and hope and our patriotism must find their expression 
in deeds. 
_ In the early days the right of each man was paramount. Privilege 
was scorned. Each should profit by the fruit of his labor. Competi- 
tion _well-established produced privilege, and now responsibility be- 
comes paramount. Liberty depends upon the acceptance of that re- 
sponsibility. 

We can lift men’s souls, eradicate crime, relieve stress and strain, 
and above all prepare the way for better manhood and womanhood. 
Empty lives and empty heads are Satan’s camping grounds. Fill them 

with hope and faith and knowledge of opportunity, and America is 
: safe. The duty is ours. Be not content until you have secured one 
for your country. 


FLORENCE Hacue BECKER 
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HEN Maine, by separation from Mas- 
sachusetts, became a state in 1820, a 
number of cities and tewns were desirous 
of the honor of being the capital. The prin- 
cipal aspirants were Portland, Brunswick, 
Hallowell, Waterville, Belfast, Wiscasset 
and Augusta. The legislature, however, 
finally chose Augusta. The bill making 
this city the capital was signed by Gov- 
ernor Enoch Lincoln on February 24, 1827. 
The lot now occupied by the State House 
and State Grounds, which contained 34 
acres and extended from the old Hallowell 
Road to the Kennebec River, was conveyed 
to the state. General William King, com- 
missioner of public buildings, in the au- 
tumn of 1828, prepared the site, and in 
the succeeding January submitted to the 
Governor and Council a plan for the State 
House. The plan prepared by Mr. Charles 
Bulfinch, of Boston, was in its chief fea- 
tures similar to the Boston State House. 
It provided for a building of Hallowell 
granite, 150 feet in length by 50 feet in 
width, with a projecting arcade and col- 
onnade in front. The plan was adopted, 
and General King commenced the work 
upon the building during the following 
season. Ten townships of land, appro- 
priated by the legislature for a building 
fund, were sold at auction for $60,266.80. 
On July 4, 1829, the corner-stone was 
laid with Masonic ceremonies, conducted 
by the Grand Lodge of Maine. Under the 
stone was deposited the Constitution of the 
State; various publications of the day; the 
coins of the country; and a plate with the 
following inscription: 


State of Maine 


ence of the United States this cornerstone of a 


building to be erected for the accommodation of 


the Legislature and Executive Departments of 
_ the Government is laid by the Grand Lodge in 
the presence of Enoch Lincoln, Governor; An- 


_ drew Jackson, President of the United States; 


Maine State came 


Cora PRESSON PARTRIDGE 


Historian, Koussinoc Chapter 
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John C. Calhoun, Vice-President: John Marshall, 
Chief Justice. 


At the close of the season of 1829, the 
basement of the building had been laid and 
the first story of the outer walls of the 
wings erected. It was estimated that the 
cost of the building would be $80,000, but 
when it was finished, the expense, includ- 
ing furniture and expenditures upon the 
grounds, amounted to about $139,000, of 
which $115,000 was furnished by Augusta 
itself, 

The interior of the State House was re- 
modeled in 1852 and again in 1860, to 
give some of the departments additional 
room. A large three-story wing was added 
in 1890-1, on the rear side of the building, 
which provided new accommodations for 
the library and some of the offices of the 
State Departments which had been over- 
crowded. 

In 1909-10 the State House was re- 
modeled, although the noble Bulfinch 
front was preserved. The granite was 
from the quarry in Haliowell, near the 
place from which the stone for the original 
building was taken. The length of the 
building was doubled, making it three hun- 
dred feet in all, the north and south wings 
being extended. A dome, which was built 
to take the place of the old cupola, rises to 
a height of 185 feet, being surmounted by 
the figure of Wisdom, designed by Mr. 
W. Clark Noble, made of copper and cov- 
ered with gold. In the remodeled State 
House the old rotunda was transformed so 
as to become a room of great dignity with 
eight Doric columns. Here are displayed 
the battle flags in plate glass cases. On the 
walls throughout the corridors and halls 
are hung portraits of Maine’s distinguished 
sons. The House of Representatives oc- 
cupies the third and fourth stories of the 
north wing, and the Senate and the Execu- 
tive Chambers are in the south wing. The 
library occupies the second floor and part 
of the fest in the north | wing. 
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QO people are today passing through 
critical times. It would be idle to 
pretend otherwise. The foundations of our 
economic structure have been shaken, and 
our citizens have been subjected, along with 
economic woes, to insidious assaults upon 
their morale. Old institutions have been 
swept away, and new institutions have 
arisen, and are under test, to see if they will 
stand or not. In these shifting and uncer- 
iain days—the worst now, we hope, behind 
us—one thing alone has sustained us, the 
American spirit. 

What is the American spirit? It is the 
spirit which animated the first settlers, who 
found themselves, with the stormy Atlantic 
at their backs, and a trackless continent in 
front of them, faced with the problem of 
justifying their existence. It was—root, 
hog, or die! 

They rooted. New Englander, New 
Yorker, Pennsylvanian, Jerseyan, Vir- 
ginian, Carolinian—they went to work with 
their axes and their rifles, and presently 
with their plows, and created the associa- 
tion of English colonies which in time cut 
themselves away from the old world, and 
from all the ancient roots of their lives, to 
carve out with their hands a new nation. 

It was, in the words of Abraham Lincoln, 
a nation conceived in liberty and dedicated 
_ to the proposition that all men are created 
free and equal. Not without pains ‘and 
arduous toil did they gain the right to con- 
tinue, in the aloof laboratory of the Amer- 
icas, their experiment in democracy. They 
fought the war of the Revolution; a long, 
hard war, through which the soldiers 
marched without rations, and fought with- 
out pay, and campaigned without the diver- 
sions and alleviations that brighten the 
ordeals of our current heroes. They had a 
man, George Washington, the first of the 
Americans. They entered the war an asso- 
ciation of colonies; they emerged, after 
much travail, a nation, a union of thirteen 
sovereign states, banded together indis- 
solubly for the common good. Then Gen- 
eral Washington became President Wash- 


The American Spirit 


Henry LATROBE ROOSEVELT 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
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ington; and his faith was expressed in ele: | 
lines which I shall read to you: 


“My ardent desire is, and my aim has been as — ms 
far as depended upon the executive department, — 
to comply strictly with all our engagements, for-— 
eign and domestic; but to keep the United States — 
free from political connection with every other 
country, to see them independent of all and under _ 
the influence of none. In a word, I want an 
American character, that the powers of Europe 
may be convinced that we act for ourselves, and 
not for others. This, in my judgment, is the only 
way to be respected abroad and happy at home; 
and not, by becoming partisans of Great Britain | 
or France, create dissensions, disturb the public 
tranquillity, and destroy, perhaps forever, the 
cement which binds the union. 

“It remains to be seen whether this country will 
stand upon independent ground, or be directed in’ 
its political concerns by any other nation. A little 
time will show who are its true friends, or what 
is synonymous, who are true Americans.” 


These noble words are from a letter ad- 
dressed to a Virginian; however, Washing- 
ton himself had gone beyond Virginia; he 
was an American, and in him the American 
character that he wished to create found its. 
first example. 

The new nation had further struggles 
before it could take its place among the 
powers of the earth. It was necessary to 
fight a second war with England over an- 
other American principle: the freedom of 
the seas; the right of all well-disposed men 
to proceed as their affairs indicated, upon 
their lawful business. It was necessary, 
finally, to fight a great civil war, before the — 
nation that Washington conceived in lib- 
erty, and that Lincoln saw dedicated to the © 
proposition of equal opportunity, proved 
its strength. And in our time, we have spent — 
our blood and treasure in altruistic effort 
to extend to mankind the blessings of free- 
dom and of equal opportunity. 

I have touched, very briefly, upon the 
national history of the hundred and sixty — 
years that have ‘followed the Declaration of 
Independence. It is a period as rich in 
character and incident as any like period in 
the world’s history. It has set within our 
annals names worthy to stand with the great 
men of all time; it has written a record of 


| 
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achievement as courageous, as devoted, as 
magnificent, as any contained in the long 
chronicles of other races. Our soldiers and 
statesmen, our pioneers and adventurers, 
are as distinctive and as noteworthy as our 
rivers, and our mountains, and our vast new 
country, the future of which can only be 
measured by the enormous progress already 
achieved. 

We have no more physical frontiers; we 
have conquered them. Our next adventure 
must be in the regions of the mind. The 
American of the long rifle, the wilderness 
clearer, has done his work. He has passed 
on to his children the keen optimism, the 
ardent spirit, the sturdy independence that 
edged his tools; but his children, our chil- 
dren, must work with new instruments in a 
new field. The obligation upon us is to train 
them, not only to be competent, but to be 
American in thought, and outlook. And in 
this regard we lag behind ideal achievement. 

For example, look into the schools and 
colleges. They are vital. It is in the schools 
and colleges that we prepare the citizen of 
tomorrow for his tasks, and it is these young 
people who must receive and transmit the 
ideals which we would have survive. And 
I conclude, reluctantly, that Americanism 
is not taught in our schools to the extent 
that it should be taught. 

Our common schools are the finest in the 
world. Nowhere on earth are there such 
splendid plants for education. The men 
who established the independence of the 
United States, and set the nation on the way 
of its national career, had strongly in mind 
the principle that an educated and intelli- 
gent citizenry was the surest safeguard of 
liberty. We exempt our school properties 
from taxes, and endow them with the in- 
crease of the public domain, in order that 
education may be free to all within our 
borders. 

I quote again from George Washington, 
from the clause in his will devoted to the 
foundation of a university in the District of 
Columbia. His will was, in effect, a testa- 
ment to the American people, whom he 
knew and loved in their strength and their 
weakness. 


“It has always been a source of serious regret 
with me, to see the youth of these United States 
sent to foreign countries for the purposes of edu- 
cation, often before their minds are formed, or 
they had imbibed any adequate ideas of the hap- 
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piness of their own; contracting too frequently 
not only habits of dissipation and extravagance, 
but principles unfriendly to republican govern- 
ment, and to the true and genuine liberties of 
mankind, which thereafter are rarely overcome; 
for these reasons it has been my ardent wish to 
see a plan devised on a liberal scale, which would 
have a tendency to spread systematic ideas through 
all parts of this rising empire, thereby to do away 
with local attachments and state prejudices, as 
far as the nature of things would or indeed ought 
to admit, from our national councils.” 


Our building for education has been, in 
the main, sound and wise. But, I have been 
examining the curricula of a representative 
group of schools and colleges, assembled 
from every section. I find that, in the ma- 
jority of our schools and colleges, the in- 
struction in American history and American 
institutions, and in American arts, sciences, 
and literature, is at best brief, and in most 
schools, optional. 

In the grade schools, there will be pre- 
scribed a year in American history, and a 
course in civil government; and in the 
lower forms of the preparatory schools, the 
same. In colleges, while fine and adequate 
courses are offered in American social 
sciences, they are not compulsory. General 
history, however, is compulsory. Much 
time is spent on French and English his- 
tory; and foreign languages are required. 
But a student is galloped through some- 
thing rudimentary in the records of his own 
country, and is given a smattering of the 
annals of his state or section—which is usu- 
ally told from a frankly sectional view- 
point—and then set down to study ancient 
Rome, or medieval times in Europe, or the 
romances of the English kings and the 
French monarchies. 

I have found a number of young college 
graduates who could discuss the Magna 
Carta—but they had never read our Con- 
stitution, or heard of the Bill of Rights. 
They knew who Charles Martel was, and 
Richard the Lionhearted, and they had read 
about Pitt and Canning, and the Corn Laws, 
and the English parliamentary reforms. 
But they had never heard of Davy Crockett, 
or Jeb Stuart, or Simon Fenton, or Robert 
Morris, or studied the life of Alexander 
Hamilton. They knew about the Marne, 


and the Tiber; but they were not prepared 
to name at least a hundred rivers in our 
states, compared to which those historic 
streams are no more than little creeks. They 
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can discuss the theses of Martin Luther; but 
not those clauses in the American Consti- 
tution which guarantee to our citizens civic 
and religious freedom. Briefly, we do not 
teach our children that in our history we 
have names as important, and events as sig- 
nificant in the progress of the race, as any 
names and events in the old world. 

The funeral oration that Pericles de- 
livered over the bones of the Athenians is 
one of the sublimest human utterances. But, 
the Lincoln Gettysburg address is worthy 
to stand beside it. Franklin and Paine ap- 
plied their homely wisdom to their times, 
as surely as did Socrates and Plato. To my 
mind, Will Rogers is as comforting as Epic- 
titus, more amusing than Montaigne, and 
better tempered than Voltaire; and if Will 
Rogers lived in a back corner of France, 
and could be made to stay there, he would 
be the objective of many pilgrimages. As 
it is, being American, he goes places by air- 
plane, and speaks to his public over the 
radio. In the strenuous days of our revo- 
lutionary period, and of the war between 
the states, and in the border days, we pro- 
duced men as notable as those of Plutarch. 
Against Scipio and Cato and Pliny the 
Elder, we can place Andrew Jackson, Sam 
Houston, Thomas Jefferson, and a host of 
others, whose lives were as noble, and as 
romantic, and as daring as any tale trans- 
mitted down to us through old-world tra- 
dition. 

The history of the American people from 
the first landings at Jamestown and Ply- 
mouth, through the colonial period, through 
the Revolutionary period, through, the 
period of expansion and sectional strife, 
and the Civil War, down to the participa- 
tion of the United States in the World War, 
constitutes a story of epic proportions. 

Turning from the sociological studies, 
let us take the field of science. Edison was 
an American; Morse, another American, in- 
vented the telegraph; another American, 
Fulton, evolved the steamboat. Holland, 
also American, worked out the submarine. 
The Wright brothers and Samuel Langley 
were Americans, and the airplane is as 
American as the Rocky Mountains. Hudson 
Maxim was an American. There was Luther 
Burbank who carried on his valuable re- 
search in Santa Rosa, and there are scores 
of others whom I might name—physicians, 
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engineers, chemists, who have engraved 
their names on current life. 

Most of our children have learned that 
the Chinese invented gunpowder, and mov- 
able type, some thousands of years ago, and 
most of them have been told about the 
Aldine press in Venice in the Middle Ages; 
but I wonder very much if, in our schools, 
we teach them the extent to which, in the 
mechanics of their daily lives, they are in- 
debted to the people of their own land. 

In the field of literature numerous Amer- 
icans have written very respectably of their 
times. Washington Irving and Nathaniel 
Hawthorne; and Prescott, and Motley, the 
historians, were Americans and have much 
honor abroad. Holmes’ “Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table” is more important to an 
American than Addison’s “Sir Roger de 
Coverly Papers,” the last being required 
reading everywhere. Bret Harte set down 
with genius the glamorous life in the far 
West. And Walt Whitman and Edgar Allan 
Poe were great poets in any company. 
Joaquin Miller, poet of the Sierras, is not 
as well known in our schools as a dozen 
English singers I could name—none of 
whom had Miller’s fire and melody, but 
who rhymed their thoughts on the English 
lakes and skylarks, and so forth, and there- 
fore have honor among us. 

Let us then put the capstone on our school 
system, that has such splendid possibili- 
ties; let us teach our young people that 
Americans are worth while, because they 
have, in public life, in science, and in art, 
served their day and generation and because 
they have been the architects of our native 
land. 

That does not mean that we should scrap 
the accumulated treasures of learning, built 
up through the ages. But, as Americans, 
we have on our hands the problems of our 
own time. We should find out about Amer- 
ica first. It is a subject worth studying. 

The other nationalities do it in their own 
environments. Your French and English 
child may be imperfectly informed upon 
American history, institutions, and litera- 
ture, but he is thoroughly instructed in his 
own background. 

It is not fair to criticize without suggest- 
ing remedies. The shortcomings here dis- 
cussed proceed from two principal factors: 
inattention on the part of a busy people; 
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and a very definite subversive movement, 
which takes advantage of that inattention, 
directed against the prestige and integrity 
of our native institutions. In your hands 
lie the means of correcting both. 

Following as you do the current trends 
of affairs, you have observed that much of 
the present-day radicalism centers on the 
schools and colleges. Far from bringing 
up our youngsters to be Americans, with 
knowledge of the ideals and aspirations of 
the American spirit, certain groups—and 
highly placed groups, too—are infecting 
our youth with the view of various Isms. 
They differ in their details, but they agree 
in that they are directed against the only 
Ism for which there is any room in this 
country—Americanism. 

This country was laid down along the 
broad lines of tolerance. We pride our- 
selves on the fact that liberty—the liberty 
of the individual to pursue his own ad- 
vantage and his own happiness—was the 
birthright of all within our borders. The 
rights of free speech, of free assembly, and 
of freedom from religious and political 
stress have been, and are, dear to every 
American. But it is important to note here 
that liberty does not mean license. 

It is entirely permissible for the disciple 
of some frantic /sm or other to mount upon 
a soap box and air his views; and he will 
be protected by the law. But he has no 
right to advocate the destruction of this gov- 
ernment by force and violence. To advo- 
cate the destruction of our form of govern- 
ment either by violence from without or by 
conspiracy from within—that is treason. 
If such agents move towards the breakdown 
of our social order, by infecting our young 
people in their formative years with sub- 
versive and anti-American doctrines, they 
poison at the source, the springs of public 
instruction; and they commit a crime 
against society. 

Such as this country is Americanism has 
made it. We hear that there are a great 
many things wrong with it. Suppose there 
are; there exists, in our Constitution and 
in the body of our laws, adequate ma- 
chinery for alteration and reform, and these 
faults can be remedied by due process of 
law. There is no need to resort to force, or 
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to destroy the whole edifice of our society 
in order to correct a part. 

We here in America are immeasurably 
better off than any other people in the 
world. Life in the United States is still 
safer, and more pleasant, and more secure, 
than life elsewhere. If we suffer now, from 
corrosion in certain aspects of our lives, it 
is principally because our standards of liv- 
ing have become immeasurably higher than 
any others. If we must face new conditions, 
we remember that we were born of new con- 
ditions, and we can face them in the spirit 
of our fathers. We are the descendants of 
practical men, who met the assaults of life 
and mastered them. With such blood in 
our veins, and such traditions in our hearts, 
Americans will never abdicate to any half- 
baked set of theorists; nor will Americanism 
succumb to any other /sm under the sun. 

For the stranger within our gates we have 
had always hospitality—and of the new 
ideas that come among us, we have been 
singularly tolerant. But, when the stranger 
moves to take over our establishment for 
himself, by foree—when the new idea is a 
rotten idea—our course of action is per- 
fectly plain; send the stranger back from 
whence he came and deal with the idea as 
it deserves. 

On these terms, and on these terms only, 
will we survive. No human institution 
exists any longer than it can justify its 
existence. The world is a competitive 
world; and when we can no longer main- 
tain ourselves by our own strength and 
virtue, it is a law of living that some other 
set of people will push us down. That is 
the story of mankind; viewed without senti- 
ment it will be our story. But that day need 
never come, if we insist upon the doctrine 
of true Americanism. We still have within 
us those elements of character which 
brought our ancestors across mysterious 
seas to the new world; which led our grand- 
fathers across the western deserts to the land 
of the golden west. On us, their children, 
the obligation is laid to transmit the tra- 
dition of their courage, and their endurance, 
and their faith. 

Note: Hon. H. L. Roosevelt kindly consented 
to the publication of this article at the request of 
the Committee on National Defense through 
Patriotic Education. 
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FLORENCE SEVILLE BERRYMAN 


HE history of the world, from the re- 

mote periods before the appearance of 
the human race, is compiled from sources 
too numerous to mention—from the strata 
of rocks to the airiest hieroglyphic on a 
fragment of papyrus. Those who, through 
private research, contribute to the under- 
standing of even a few years, enrich knowl- 
edge more than they perhaps realize. 

Such a contributor is Captain Edward 
H. McCrahon of Washington, D. C., a vet- 
eran of the World War. He has assem- 
bled a collection of approximately 3,000 
posters of the World War, in which all 
the Allies, all Central powers, and most 
neutrals are represented. This is said 
to be the most complete collection of 
this nature brought together. Presumably, 


a government department or some other 
agency in each nation possesses a group of 
its national posters; but Captain McCrahon 
has heard of no public or private collection 


so comprehensive in its scope as his own. 
Nor has the writer. 

This hobby seems peculiarly appropriate 
for a man of Captain McCrahon’s personal 
history. A native of Brooklyn, New York, 
he had the usual public and high school 
education, subsequently attending Georgia 
Tech. -He enlisted in the Army during our 
trouble with Mexico and served on the bor- 
der. He then joined the French Army as an 
ambulance driver before the United States 
declared war, and later transferred to the 
American Expeditionary Forces, fighting 
with the 77th Division. After his return to 
the United States and was discharged from 
the Army, he became a member of the Offi- 
cers Reserve Corps. 

Shortly after his return from overseas 
he visited friends in New York City, who 
showed him a World War poster by Howard 
Chandler Christy, one which will doubt- 
less be recalled by many people, depicting 
a pretty girl in a jaunty sailor suit, saying 

“Gee! I wish I were a man, I'd join the 
Navy!’ 

Assured that this was but one of hundreds 
which had become familiar throughout the 
United States, Captain McCrahon conceived 
the idea of making a collection of American 


posters for his own pleasure and study. 
But as his collection increased his interest 
also kept pace, growing into a desire to 
secure those from other nations. Then 
came a determination to preserve these 
posters as a pictorial history of the War. 
His eagerness to acquire as many as pos- 
sible within a brief period, was sharpened 
by the rapid disintegration of these posters, 
which, it will be recalled, were printed in 
cheap colors upon a poor grade of paper. 
At the time of their use, they were regarded 
as ephemeral, and produced in quantity, 
as inexpensively as possible. 

As the posters increased, from every 
nation which mobilized men, Captain Mc- 
Crahon and his wife, who is equally en- 
thusiastic about this collection, were faced 
with the problem of storing and preserving 
them. Because of their size, many of the 
posters had been folded for years, and fell 
into several pieces when spread out. Others 
were so badly torn that Captain McCrahon 
found piecing them together was in the 
nature of a jigsaw puzzle. After many 
experiments, he discovered that mounting 
them on linen was the best means; he 
further preserves them by coating them 
with a preparation which gives their sur- 
faces a very attractive varnished appear- 
ance. Many of the posters in his collection 
look fresher and more durable than they 
did originally. To date, Captain and Mrs. 
McCrahon have used more than 3,000 yards 
of linen, and countless hours of patient 
labor as each poster requires considerable 
time to complete. 

Turning from a “biography” of the col- 
lection to a consideration of its character, 
one finds many facets of interest, testifying 
to the wide scope of its appeal. In fact, 
whatever one’s convictions and inclinations 
may be, one can find something in these 
posters to consolidate them. Militarists 
may find them an argument for war, pacif- 
ists for peace; those realists who are 
against war but believe in forestalling it 
by being prepared, would no doubt find 
their opinions strengthened by these post- 
ers. Still another viewpoint was voiced 


by Paul D. Moody, president of Middle- 
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bury College, Vermont, where 
Captain McCrahon recently ex- 
hibited a portion of his collec- 
tion. (Mr. Moody is also a vet- 
eran of the World War.) 

“It is, in my judgment,” said 
Mr. Moody, “rather foolish to 
talk about this (collection) either 
as an argument for war or peace. 
It is the most clear cut contribu- 
tion to an understanding of the 
appalling art of propaganda.” 
He considered this one of the 
most instructive exhibitions ever 
shown at his college. 

It will be interesting to know 
what phase of the collection im- 
pressed a large gathering of vet- 
erans of the 26th or “Yankee” 
Division, who held a reunion in 
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New Haven in June. Captain 
McCrahon exhibited a selection 
of his posters there. 

Their aesthetic aspects will 
overshadow all others, to persons 
interested in the arts. According 
to Mr. Moody, these posters would 
leave upon the mind of any cul- 
tivated person a deep impression 
of the general nature a Amer- 
ican art. Among his reasons for 
showing them at Middlebury was 
that he “wanted the students to 
see the difference in the artistic 
approach between the older civil- 
izations and our own. It was a 
tremendous object lesson.” 

“The German posters,” he con- 
tinued, “are things of stark and 
remarkable beauty; and of course 
the French posters, which are 
familiar to most of us, need no 
words of praise.” 
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Strong contrast is discernible between 
American and European posters when the 
two groups are viewed as entities. A 
marked sense of design distinguishes the 
foreign posters, while our own are gen- 
erally naturalistic and illustrative in na- 
ture. Representative of these trends are 
two of the posters reproduced herewith: 
our “Salvation Army” and the Austrian 
“Ersatzmittel-Ausstellung” (Surrogate ex- 
hibition). But within each national group, 
quality varies so greatly that it is danger- 
ous to generalize. For example, at the 
beginning of our participation in the War, 
our various governmental departments 
gave orders to commercial firms of lithog- 
raphers to produce posters and other 
forms of pictorial publicity. These were 
issued in quantity, “without benefit of 
artists,” and were devoid of aesthetic merit. 
But within a short period, American artists 
volunteered their services along lines with 
which they were most familiar; and the 
art-content of our posters increased accord- 
ingly. Consequently it will be seen that 
while all our War posters, regardless of 
their sources, are equally interesting from 
the historic viewpoint, the crude commer- 
cial lithographs are of no art interest what- 
ever. The situation is quite the opposite 
with regard to those produced by the Divi- 
sion of Pictorial Publicity, established as 
a branch of the Committee on Public Infor- 
mation, at the request of Charles Dana 
Gibson and a group of American illus- 
trators, to supply the Government with 
every form of such publicity that might be 
desired. Between April, 1917, and No- 
vember 15, 1918, this Division made 700 
posters and an equal number of items for 
other types of publicity; furthermore, all 
the works made for the Government were 
gifts from the artists. Besides the Govern- 
ment, the Red Cross, Shipping Board, 
American Library Association, Y. M. C. A., 
Y. W. C. A. and Salvation Army all ob- 
tained posters from this Division, of which 
Mr. Gibson was chairman. Associated 


with him were such eminent American 
artists as Herbert Adams, Edwin H. Blash- 
field, Ralph Clarkson, Cass Gilbert, Joseph 
Pennell, Edmund C. Tarbell and Douglas 
Volk. The last named, best known, per- 
haps, for his portraits of Lincoln, pro- 
duced the impressive design, “They Shall 
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Not Perish,” illustrated herewith. The 
American poster, the Red Cross dog, em- 
bodies effective poster qualities of sim- 
plicity and good color contrast. 

But this Division of Pictorial Publicity 
was by no means the only source of artistic 
American posters. The U. S. Navy and 
also the Marine Corps had their own or- 
ganizations for pictorial publicity, al- 
though in many cases they obtained posters 
from the same artists who worked for the 
Division. 

It is interesting to recall that certain 
famous foreign artists made posters for 
America: Frank Brangwyn, British painter, 
and Louis Raemakers, Dutch caricaturist, 
both created posters for our Navy. Cap- 
tain McCrahon has an excellent group of 
Raemakers’ work. The posters which Mr. 
Brangwyn created for his own nation were 
among the very finest that Great Britain 
issued. 

The psychological aspect of the posters 
is profoundly moving. The human quali- 
ties to which they appealed were not pecu- 
liar to Allies nor to Central Powers, but 
were and are universal: the patriotic ap- 
peal; love of country, of government. 
whatever its forms, and the emotional ap- 
peal; love of mother, wife, children, and 
on the other hand, hatred of those elements 
which presumably threatened their safety. 
However, the long duration of Europe's 
struggle as compared with our own nine- 
teen months, inevitably made a difference 
in the outlook of the average citizen, and 
consequently, the national “frame of mind.” 
It should be emphasized here, that the pic- 
torial history of the World War, which 
Captain McCrahon has assembled in poster 
form, is primarily a history of various 
national states of mind, rather than actual 
events, although the latter are revealed in 
many instances. 

Our posters, as seen through the medium 
of Captain McCrahon’s selection, reveal a 
nation which was predominantly cheerful 
and optimistic; so sure of victory that doubt 
and despair were negligible factors in our 
national psychology. The European post- 
ers, on the other hand, gave evidence of 
national viewpoints pitched close to trag- 
edy. There was of course, expectation of 
victory in every country: but whereas in 
ours it took the form of optimistic confi- 
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dence, in those abroad it became grim 
determination. Three of the posters repro- 
duced here illustrate this contrast. Our 
“Salvation Army” poster shows smiling 
doughboys in trim new uniforms. The 
French poster reading “Twice have I held 
(the line) and conquered on the Marne,” 
etc., shows a lonely poilu in ragged uni- 
form, his boots heavy with mud, indomit- 
ably facing an unseen enemy. Dimly, in 
the cloudy sky beyond him and the desolate 
waste of landscape, is written “They shall 
not pass!” The young Italian soldier, too, 
is shown fighting off an unseen adversary, 
while he clutches his flag with one hand. 
The Czech poster, also illustrated, is 
another excellent piece of work, full of 
action, and with a diagonal composition 
well calculated to attract attention. 

While England’s finest pictorial war rec- 
ord is in the drawings and paintings made 
by her official artists at the front and else- 
where, France’s outstanding work was in 
her posters and lithographs. Such gifted 


artists as Forain and Steinlen created many 
excellent posters. 


Captain McCrahon has 
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representative examples of them. Not a 
few of the French posters reach the heights 
of great art: powerful in conception, as 
well as masterfully executed. Among them 
is one depicting a column of poilus, march- 
ing past the Arc de Triomphe toward the 
horizon of Paris, darkened by the smoke 
of distant battle. On this obscure horizon, 
the living column seems to merge with — 
shadowy legions of the dead, who appear - 
to be ascending into the sky, while still 
facing toward combat and victory. 

Less than twenty years ago, the world 
was plastered with these posters. They 
proclaimed their messages on every hand 
and they accomplished their purposes in 
the recruiting of troops, and in the raising 
of government loans, as well as funds for 
innumerable other purposes, such as re- 
lief; and conservation of vital foods. These 
objects attained, the posters disappeared, 
and few noticed their absence. Hence it is 
gratifying to learn that Captain McCrahon 
has rescued so large a number from ob- 
livion. 
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as a Hobby 


Lyp1a Dustin (HAMILTON) WEBSTER 


Hew well I remember the pitying 

scorn I once felt for persons who 
made a hobby of genealogy. When 
my father first became interested in 
tracing his descent from an early an- 
cestor, the family was only mildly 
interested in his “queer” form of rec- 
reation. And that mild interest was 
vouchsafed only because in his search 
for data he frequently took interesting 
automobile trips to unusual places and 
was kind enough to invite his skeptical 
relatives to accompany him, generously 
allowing them their pleasure in seeing 
new places, while he pursued the defi- 
nite purpose of gathering accurate 
information about Hamiltons. Why 
this desire for accurate information? 
Because there had prevailed in the 
family a tradition that we were de- 
scended from Alexander Hamilton. 
Never for a moment doubting this 
thrilling tale, it was a featured part of 
the bride’s biographical sketch, in the 
local papers, at the time of my wed- 
ding. Some time later, father was 
questioned about the matter, and after 
a little real investigation, he came to 
question the legend himself. There- 
after he spent much time and effort in 
learning the true story of his family 
and in trying to “live down” the untrue 
story he had formerly repeated in good 
faith. 

Then on mother’s side of the family 
was the persistent belief that we were 
direct descendants of Hannah Dustin; 
and in each generation, in many, many 
branches of the family, the name Dus- 
tin was perpetuated. But how to prove 
this lineal descent? At os time I 


began work on that line there was no 
Dustin genealogy to consult, only a 
few desultory typewritten pamphlets, 
and indignant distant relatives who 
were scandalized at the thought of my 
questioning the veracity of the fact, 
but who could not assist with proofs. 
However, after several years of un- 
successful research, I placed a question 
in the D. A. R. Macazine, and promptly 
received the desired information from 
a descendant, along a different line 
from mine, living in Topeka, Kansas. 
The missing link was thus found and 
the positive proof established. But 
for all I have sixteen D. A. R. ances- 
tral bars, the name Dustin does not 
appear on them, for the last male de- 
scendant of that line died in 1764, and 
my family continued through a daugh- 
ter who became the wife of a Revolu- 
tionary War drummer boy, named 
Chase. 

I well remember my Grandfather 
Morse—a Civil War Veteran—saying 
he was not interested in looking up his 
“family tree,” for he wasn’t sure but 
what he would find someone hanging 
on it. A jolly wag, grandpa! Since 
going into the subject deeper, we won- 
der now if grandfather knew that 
Hannah Dustin had an unmarried sis- 
ter, Elizabeth Emerson, who was the 
mother of a daughter, Dorothy, and 
later of twins, and whose sorry story 
reads thus (see Chase’s “History of 
Haverhill,” p. 145): “The mother 
(Elizabeth Emerson) lay long in 
prison, but at the long run, in the year 
1691, as I take it, was executed at 
Boston for the murthering of the two 
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_ babes, or one of them.” The account 
_ goes on to tell in a footnote—“The 


_ Ladd, a married man, and then the 
_ father of eight children by his lawful 
wife—the two youngest twins! Eliza- 
_ beth was the daughter of Michael 
_ Emerson, and the one he kicked and 
_ beat so shamefully in 1674.” Two 
hundred and sixty-one years later a 
member of the family wonders why 
Michael was so unkind to his daughter 
_—had she always been wayward so 
that he took to “kicking and beating 
_ her” by way of punishment? Accord- 
- ing to historical data, he was “a man 
of strong character . . . with a stern 
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names of Hamilton, Emery, Hasty, 
Hampliton, Reed, Hutchings, Stevens, 
and Brown on my paternal side, while 
mother’s families include the names 
Morse, Cole, Chase, Dustin, Haseltine, 
and Ladd. There are two names less 
on the maternal list for I have not yet 
discovered James Haseltine’s wife’s 
name, further than Mary When 
I learn her name and her parents’ 
names, that will complete the sweep 
in the fan of my great-grandparents. 
With a hobby of this sort, one learns | 
of many historical events that other- — 
wise would not naturally come to one’s 
attention. Correspondence with per- 


sons in all parts of the country becomes — 
a matter of course, and hours spent in 

court hoyses looking up wills and trace 
ing transfers of real estate proves a 
most fascinating pastime. One de- pe 


ire 


disposition and harsh temper,” so is 
that the reason he treated his family 
a so harshly, and little Elizabeth took up 
s with the first person who was kind to 
her, even a married man with a fair- 


_ sized family of his own? 

When I am wearing my long ribbon 
= ancestral bars, often I am stopped 
. "a and asked how many bars I have. On 

answering, “sixteen,” the next ques- 
tion almost sure to follow is, how can 
one person have so many? The an- 
swer is very simple and understand- 
able as I explain it. There is one of 
me, but I had two parents (a father 
and a mother), four grandparents, 
_ eight great-grandparents, and doubling 
again as we go back each generation. 
For instance, my great-grandmother, 
Mary Hasty, on father’s side was ex- 
actly the same relation as.great-grand- 
_ mother Lydia Dustin Chase on mother’s 
_ side; and they were both the same dis- 
_ tance in relationship as great-grand- 
father Isaac Morse on mother’s side, 
and great-grandfather Oliver Bragdon 
_ Hamilton on father’s side. One more 
generation back brings in the family 


lightful experience I enjoyed many en 


years ago was a call, made with my — 
father, on Miss Jewett, sister of Sarah 
Orme Jewett at South Berwick, made — 


while we were still tracing Hamilton 


rec cords Ss. 


Of course all Americans had immi- - 
grant ancestors and it is interesting to 


learn from what nationalities we have _ 


sprung. David Hamilton, a prisoner - 
of war from the town of Hamilton, near = 


Glasgow, Scotland, was transported to 
these shores in 1651 on the John and 
Sarah out of Gravesend, England. He 
settled at what is now South Berwick, 
and was killed by Indians in 1691. 
James Emery, an Englishman, came to 
America on the ship James, landing in 


Boston in 1635. James weighed over _ 


350 pounds, according to historical 
accounts, and he was a Representative 
from Kittery to the General Court in 
Boston. His journeys to and from 
Court were made in an ox-drawn cart 


— 
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Nathan Hasty came to this country 
from Scotland in 1635. Gladys Hasty 
Carroll, the author of “As the Earth 
Turns,” is descended from this same 
Nathan Hasty. Andrew Reed immi- 
grated in 1693 from Antrim, Ireland, 
and settled in Boothbay. Anthony 
Morse came over from England in 
1635 on the James, accompanied by 
his son, Lt. Anthony Morse, Jr. 
Thomas Cole came to Salem on the 
ship Mary and John in 1633-4. His 
son John’s second wife was Sarah Als- 
bee. She was tried for witchcraft at 
Charlestown and acquitted February 
1, 1693. While Aquila Chase came 
from Cornwall, England, and settled in 
Hampton, N. H., as early as 1640, his 
forebears hailed from France. In 
1646, he and his wife and a neighbor 
“were fined for gathering pease on the 
Sabbath,” but were “admonished and 
the fine remitted.” Thomas Dustin 
(Durston) was in Dover, N. H., in 
1640, and was made a Free man at 
Kittery in 1652. It was his son Thomas 
who married Hannah Emerson at 
Haverhill in 1677 and whose baby 
was slain in 1697 during Hannah 
Dustin’s capture, which was followed 
by her famous escape from the Indians. 

John Haseltine came from Bidde- 
ford, England, and became a Free man 
in 1640. He was one of the earliest 
settlers of Haverhill; his brother 
Robert established a ferry across the 
Merrimack River, thus connecting 
Bradford and Haverhill, or in those 
days—Rowley and Pentuckett. David 
Ladd came on the Mary and John out 
of London in 1633-4; he was also one 
of the original settlers of Haverhill. 
I could go on at great length telling of 
John Key, Nicholas Hodgdon (Hods- 
don), John Hooper, Nathan Lord, 
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William Gowen, ae Frost, James 
Warren, William Chadbourne, Thomas 
Spencer, Miles Thompson, Arthur 
Bragdon, Henry Tibbetts, Paul Giles, 
Jeremiah Stevens—all settlers here 
before 1700. 

Two true stories come to mind that 
perhaps are unusual, and may prove 
interesting to others outside of our 
family. 

The first one I will relate as great- 
grandmother Mary (Hasty) Hamilton 
told it to my father, her grandmother 
having told her the story. 


“A number of families had made their 
homes near what is now York, Maine. 
This was at the time of Indian troubles. It 
is well known that in this period the early 
settlers had to cultivate their gardens with 
a hoe in one hand and a gun in the other. 
It had been some time since there had been 
signs of Indians but the people had to be 
careful and look out for the safety of their 
families by living in a stockade. 

“It was a Sunday morning and all the 
people had gone to church with the ex- 
ception of one woman and her baby. (It so 
happened that this woman was the grand- 
mother of the great-grandmother of the 
writer.) The gates of the stockade had 
been left open and as she passed one of the 
lookouts, she saw an Indian jumping from 
one tree to another, which satisfied her that 
the Indians were not peaceful. It was a 
moment for quick thinking on her part. 
She grabbed a gun, donned a cap and put 
the gun through the port-hole, hollering 
Tom, Dick, David, Jonathan and various 
names of men who were supposed to be 
in the stockade. Then she got another cap 
and put it on her head, went to another 
hole in the stockade and put the gun 
through it. She repeated this maneuver 
several times, each time changing her cap 
so that the Indians would think there was 
more than one person in the stockade. She 
saw no more Indians, so risked closing the 
gates of the stockade and fired the signal 
gun which warned the people in church 
and enabled them to reach the stockade 
before it was attacked. This strategy on 
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her part probably saved the lives of the 
larger part of this colony.” 


The other story is about my grand- 
mother Morse’s parents, James and 
Mary Haseltine. The James Hasel- 
tines lived in New York City, where 
James worked at his trade as a brick 
mason. During the summer of 1832, 
the year of the terrible epidemic, when 
cholera took toll of 3,000 lives in two 
months in New York City, James and 
Mary died within an hour of each 
other on August 23, leaving four small 
children, including my grandmother, 
just under one year of age. Her great- 
aunt, Rachel (Ladd) and her husband, 
James Peterson, adopted Henrietta, 
educated her at Bradford Academy, 
and treated her as their own child. 
But we will return to James and Mary 
Haseltine. During that epidemic, men 
with carts went through the streets 
hourly, collecting the dead and bury- 
ing the bodies. This much we have 
always known, but it is only within a 
year that my friend Mrs. Lenora 
White McQueston, genealogist, has dis- 
covered for me authentic records that 
show James was taken to Potters Field 
and buried, while Mary lies in Trinity 
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Churchyard Cemetery, New York City. 

I have also done much research of 
my husband’s family and have found 
that his immigrant ancestor, John Web- 
ster, was from Ormsby, England. He 
was a baker, and lived in Ipswich 
before 1634. The Webster family 
pedigree carries the names Shatswell, 
Ayer, Cook, Kimball, Barker, Kit- 
tredge, Barnard, Caswell, Gleason, 
Stover, and Gage. We find this John 
Webster had a sister, Hannah, who 
married Michael Emerson, and it was 
their daughter Hannah who became 
the famous Hannah Dustin. 

So it goes, and that is why time spent 
in research in a library goes so in- 
credibly fast. It was not until after 
my father had died and I was recover- 
ing from a serious illness that I looked 
over his genealogical records, and 
then and there was bitten by the “bug” 
which made an enthusiast of me. At 
that time I could not do many things 
calling for vigorous action, but I could 
go to a library, sit quietly and work on 
the genealogical picture-puzzle. Per- 
haps these things I have told about 
show why genealogy is such a fascinat- 
ing hobby. 


PATRIOTIC SONG BY EDITH SCOTT MAGNA 


There have been so many requests for copies of “The Flag,” sali by Edith 
Scott Magna and music by Mildred Burr Schluter, that copies have been made. 
The first two thousand copies have been presented to the National Society by the 
Fort Greene Chapter, of Brooklyn, New York, and these are on sale in the 
Business Office, Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C., at 12 cents per 
copy. 

States desirous of selling copies at their Conferences can use the following 
rates: 


Single copies 


50 copies for 
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sa Questions and Answers 


Question. In planning chapter meetings, is 
it necessary that the chairman of each 
National Committee be called upon to 
report at every meeting? We seem to 
take up so much time with committee re- 
ports that we have no time for anything 
else. 


Answer. It may be wise that several com- 
mittees report often during the year. For 
others, one or two reports will be suf- 
ficient. For example, the Chairman of 
the Ellis Island Committee may wish to 
announce at one or two meetings that the 
chapter will pack its annual box on a 
certain day. After the box has been sent, 
she may wish to report that a letter of ap- 
preciation has been received. This may 
cover all of the reports from that com- 
mittee in a year. A plan may be worked 
out by each chapter, adapted to its own 
_ needs and program, whereby only a few 
of the committees report at each meet- 
ing. If, however, a chairman has re- 
_ ceived material of importance which de- 
mands attention by the chapter, she 
_ should be given the privilege of present- 
ing it. Many chapters devote one meet- 
ing each year to a study of the activities 
of each of the more important commit- 
tees. Where this is the case, much of the 
business pertaining to the committee may 
be transacted on the day that the par- 


_ ticular program is given. For example, 


on the day for the Approved Schools 
Committee, the program regarding the 


_ schools is given, the box of clothing is 


assembled, and the desired appropriation 
is made. It may be several months be- 
fore that committee will need to repo 
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Members desiring information pertaining to the Society are requested 
to send their questions to the Editor of the Magazine. Answers will be 
given in the earliest possible issue of the Magazine. 


Question. What record is kept of the gifts 


made to the rooms in Memorial Conti- 
nental Hall, and is there a noticeable per- 
centage of loss or disappearance of the 
articles in the rooms? 


Answer. Every gift is recorded as presented, 


giving description, date, and donor. A 
complete inventory of every room and 
every article is taken each year. During 
a period of over twenty-three years that 
the records have been so kept, but five 
articles have disappeared. This is a rec- 
ord of which the Society may be proud. 


Question. May a chapter have an initiation 


fee? 


Answer. The National By-Laws, Article V, 


Section 2, say: “A chapter may, by its 
own by-laws, provide for additional fees 
for its own use.” A few chapters, mostly 
in large cities where the expenses of oper- 
ating a chapter are greater than in smaller 
communities, have an initiation fee. In 
general, although not forbidden by the 
National By-Laws, it has been found more 
satisfactory for most chapters, and es- 
pecially for those in small cities or towns, 
to have dues only, and not to have an 
initiation fee. 


Question. Mrs. Edward W. Wilder of South 


Hingham, Mass., writes that she has been 
a continuous subscriber to our Magazine 
since 1905. She desires to know how 
many other members have been con- 
tinuous subscribers for as long a time. 


Answer. We shall be happy to list on this 


page the names of any other members 
who have been subscribers for thirty 
years or more. The Magazine was first 


published July, 1892. Address letters to 
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Chapter } U el Dold 


SAMUEL CHASE CHAPTER, MARYLAND, MRS. ARTHUR LAMBERT, RE » PRESENTED AND UNVEILEI KER 

ON THE OLD GREEN HILL CHURCH, NOW ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S CHURCH, ON THE WICOMICO RIVER. MRS. 

S. KING WHITE UNVEILED THE TABLET, AND MR. W. HARRISON WILLING ACCEPTED IT FOR THE VESTRY. MRS. 
HENRY DAVIS GAVE THE PRAYER OF DEDICATION. 


MICAJAH PETWAY CHAPTER, NORTH CAROLINA, MRS. D. M. PEARSALL, REGENT, UNVEILED A MARKER, NO- 
VEMBER 1, 1933, TO COMMEMORATE THE VISIT OF GENERAL LA FAYETTE IN 1825, WHEN HE SPENT A NIGHT 
at DONALDSON TAVERN ON HIS WAY TO RALEIGH. HON. KEMP BATTLE GAVE A DELIGHTFUL ADDRESS ON THE 
OLD TAVERN AND THE ‘VISIT. THE VICE-REGENT, MRS, FOUNTAIN INTRODUCED ‘HIM. 
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MARTHA WAS a FRANKLIN COUNTY CHAPTER, PENN- 
DEDICATED MARKER TO MEMORY OF MISS HARTLEY == = SYLVANIA, MRS. BRENTON HOLLER, RE- 
GRAHAM, CHARTER MEMBER OF CHAPTER, AND REAL A MARKER 
DAUGHTER, IN HOLLYWOOD CEMETERY, RICHMOND, » COMMEMORATING THE 
VA. DISTRICT, STATE AND CHAPTER OFFICERS JOINED ANNIVERSARY OF THE FOUNDING OF 
THE RICHMOND DAUGHTERS IN THE CEREMONIES. ROCKY SPRING PRESBYTERIAN CONGRE- 


CATION. SPECIAL SERVICES IN THE 

HISTORIC CHURCH PRECEDED THE UN- 

VEILING OF THE TABLET BY THE MISSES 

ELEANOR AND LIBERTY MC CLELLAND, 

NIECES OF THE LAST SURVIVING MEM- 
’ BER OF THE CHURCH. 


ESCHSCHOLTZIA CHAPTER, CALIFORNIA, 
MRS, C. L. EVANS, RECENT, WAS THE FIRST 
CHAPTER IN CALIFORNIA TO HAVE A 
JUNIOR COMMITTEE. THIS COMMITTEE 
WAS ORGANIZED IN 1929 BY MRS. MOLLY 
STARK BREEDEN, A DESCENDANT OF THE 
FAMOUS MOLLY STARK. THE GIRLS MAKE 
SCRAPBOOKS AND PUPPET DOLLS FOR THE 
CHILDREN SUFFERING FROM INFANTILE 
PARALYSIS. ANNE NORTHINGTON AND 
JANE DAY ARE SHOWN WITH ONE OF THE 
SMALL PATIENTS, CLARA JEAN ALTSCH- 
WAGER. 
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SOUTH WEST POINT CHAPTER, TENNESSE! T, CAVE A COLO A TO RAISE 

MONEY FOR A MARKER, AT THE REGENTS HOME ON FEBRUARY 22. A DELIGHTFUL PROGRAM OF OLD- 

FASHIONED MUSIC AND READINGS WAS GIVEN BY MMES. TARWATER, SMALLEY, CEASLAND, MC CLUEN, MAS- 

SEY, MARSH, FLANAGIN, FERGUSON AND JOHNSON, THE MISSES DENTON, WALLER, MC GUIRE, MARNEY, CROW- 

DER, MR. AND MRS. WATKINS AND MESSRS. SKATRUD AND STEELE. THE MINUET WAS DANCED BY MISS ANN 
BUCHANAN AND MASTER TOMMY TARWATER, IN LOVELY COLONIAL COSTUMES. 


ROOM IN DEY MANSION (WASHINGTON’S HEADQUARTERS) AS FURNISHED BY WILLIAM PATERSON CHAPTER, 
& A. R., PATERSON, N. J 
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UNAKA CHAPTER, TENNESSEE, MRS. E. G. ROBBINS, RECENT, DEDICATED A TABLET TO MARK THE RACE TRACK 

ON THE ASHEVILLE HIGHWAY, MADE FAMOUS BY THE RACE BETWEEN TWO DISTINGUISHED TENNESSEANS, 

GENERAL ANDREW JACKSON AND COLONEL ROBERT LOVE, IN 1788. THIS TABLET WAS COMPLETED DURING 
THE RECENCY OF MRS. GEORGE COOK. 


RACINE CHAPTER, WISCONSIN, MRS. B. J. SMOLLEN, REGENT, ARRANGED A COLONIAL TEA ROOM FOR THE FETE 

OF THE NATIONS, GIVEN TO RAISE A CAMP FUND FOR Y. M. C. A. BOYS, LAST YEAR. CHAPTER MEMBERS IN 

COLONIAL COSTUME SERVED THE PATRONS WITH TEA, GINGER BREAD AND BOSTON BEANS, AND EXPLAINED 
THE BACKGROUNDS FOR THE VARIOUS ATTRACTIVE QUILTS ON DISPLAY. 
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QUEEN ALLIQUIPPA CHAPTER, PENNSYLVANIA, MRS. M. W. GOOD, REGENT, PLACED A BRONZE MARKER ON 
THE MONUMENT OF JOHN MC KEE, A SOLDIER OF THE REVOLUTION, AND THE FOUNDER OF MC KEESPORT. 
MISS ROBBINS, CHAPTER HISTORIAN, GAVE THE MILITARY RECORD OF JOHN MC KEE, AND TWO OF HIS DE- 
SCENDANTS, BETTY AND HENRY WATSON, UNVEILED THE MARKER. THE SONS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 

AND THE AMERICAN LEGION PARTICIPATED IN THE EXERCISES. 


FORT INDUSTRY CHAPTER, OHIO, MRS. B. H. LANE, RECENT, OBSERVED FLAG DAY WITH THEIR ANNUAL 
LUNCHEON AT THE COUNTRY CLUB, AT WHICH URSULA WOLCOTT CHAPTER MEMBERS, AND MARY SHER- 
MAN HAYES SOCIETY, C. A. R., WERE GUESTS. MRS. LESTER A. LUSHER, SENIOR PRESIDENT OF THE C. A. R. 
. SOCIETY, PRESENTED THE YOUNG MEMBERS IN A “HISTORY OF THE FLAG IN SONG AND STORY.” 


TARTS 
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TULSA CHAPTER, OKLAHOMA, MRS. W. E. GORDON, RECENT, ESTABLISHED A CENEALOCICAL RESEARCH <7 ~ 
LIBRARY IN THE TULSA PUBLIC LIBRARY BUILDING, AND RECENTLY MRS. J. CARFIELD BUELL REFURNISHED | 
IT ENTIRELY WITH EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE. THE FURNITURE IS MAPLE OF WOOD-PEG CONSTRUCTION, 


AND THERE ARE TWO OLD OIL LAMPS FROM CAPE COD, AND ANTIQUE HESSIAN ANDIRONS FROM NEWBURY- — 


PORT, MASS. 


THE WALL PAPER IS A COPY OF QUEEN ANNE PAPER IMPORTED FROM ENGLAND BY CEORGE 
WASHINGTON, 


MANY NEW VOLUMES OF GENEALOGY AND OTHERS RECENTLY BOUND HAVE BEEN INCLUDED 
IN THE GIFT. 


ft 


trege 


INDIANA STATE D. A. R. DEDICATED A BRONZE TABLET ON A GRANITE BOULDER AT THE SITE OF GENERAL 

ANTHONY WAYNE’S FORT WHICH WAS DEDICATED OCTOBER 22, 1794, THE MARKER WAS UNVEILED BY MAR- 

GARET JOAN CRANKSHAW, PRESIDENT OF THE RUTH HUNT SOCIETY, C. A. R., AND MARY DOUGLAS MAYLAND. 

MRS. ROSCOE C. O'BYRNE, STATE REGENT AT THE TIME, PRESENTED IT TO THE CITY OF FT. WAYNE, AND 

MAYOR WM. HOSEY ACCEPTED IT FOR THE CITY. MRS. JAMES B. CRANKSHAW WAS CHAIRMAN OF THE COM- 
MITTEE IN CHARGE OF ARRANGEMENTS. 
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HERE have been editorials and letters 

on the Teachers’ Oath Bill and congratu- 
lations for Governor Nice for vetoing the 
bill recently passed by the Maryland State 
Legislature. Governor Nice’s veto is under- 
standable because as a new governor in per- 
plexing times he has his hands full without 
solving the situation presented at Johns 
Hopkins where 50 per cent of the teachers 
in physics and more than one-third of the 
professors in geology are foreign. In other 
words, he has enough nuts to crack without 
pulling them out of the fire, especially when 
he is assured that his decision will be ac- 
a table to many of his people. 

t us examine his reasons for vetoing 
this bill. He says it neither provides the 
oath to be taken, nor provides a penalty for 
refusal to take the oath. At the hearing 
= to those interested in this legislation 

e was asked about his own position. What 
would happen if he refused to take his oath 
of office? His reply was that he wouldn’t 
be governor. A very simple reply, and all 
that is needed in reference to those who 
would not comply with the law. 

The Governor says no oath is provided. 
Art. 37 of the Declaration of Rights, pub- 
lished in the Maryland Manual, states in 
part: “Nor shall the legislature prescribe 
any other oath of office ‘than the oath pre- 
scribed by this Constitution.” 


In Art. I, sec. 6 of the Maryland State Con- 
stitution we find: 

‘Every person elected or appointed to any office 
of profit or trust, under this Constitution, or under 
the laws, made pursuant thereto, shall before he 
enters upon the duties of such office, take and 
subscribe the following oath or affirmation: ‘I, 
——, do swear (or affirm, as the case may be) that 
I will support the Constitution of the United 
States, and I will be faithful and bear true 
allegiance to State of Maryland, and support the 
Constitution and laws thereof; and I will, to the 
best of my skill and judgment, diligently and 
faithfully, without partiality or prejudice, execute 
the office of ——, according to the Constitution 
and Laws of this state, * * 


Can it be that those who oppose a Teach- 


Committee on Defense 


Patriotic Education 
Teachers’ Oath Bill 
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ers’ Oath of Office believe that the Governor — 
and other state officers, as well as our Presi- 
dent and members of Congress, are insulted, 
or suppressed, or robbed of freedom of 
thought, because they have taken an oath 
of office? 

Can it be that those who consider such a 
bill an act of oppression do not consider 
the teacher one appointed to a position of 
trust, receiving pay from public funds? 

The only explanation for their not always 
having been so considered is that in the 
early days teachers were paid by families 
and communities and did not receive their 
pay from state funds. 

Be assured there is no more important 
office in any state than that of teacher of its 
youth. It is time that this fact was being 
accepted by those who care for the institu- 
tions of the future. 

As Colonel Woodcock pointed out in his 
able article in the Baltimore Sun, that there 
is no obstacle to foreign teachers taking an 
oath of loyalty to cover such period as they 
are privileged to teach in this country. 

In his concern for the establishment of 
American Universities, George Washington 
said: “We ought to deprecate the hazard 
attending ardent and susceptible minds, 
from being too strongly and too early pre- 
possessed in favor of other political sys- 
tems, before they are capable of appre- 
ciating their own.” 

Let us see to it that our youth are thor- 
oughly taught the fundamentals of their 
own government by truly American teach- 
ers; then will they be prepared to discuss 
and evaluate the substitutes being offered 
them on every hand. Most of our teachers 
are loyal Americans, and if approached in- 
telligently on this subject would be proud 
to be included with the President and the 
Governor as servers of their country. 


Good Citizenship Medals 


Good Citizenship Medals are being en- 
thusiastically received. Seven hundred 


have been ordered since Congress. One 
_ chairman in New York has arranged for 
thirty medals, one in each division of the 
New York City schools. She feels that this 
is but a scratch on the surface of what can 
be done. She reports hearty cooperation 
on the part of school officials. 

One chapter has given medals to the girls 
in sixty of its city grammar schools and or- 
ganized these girls as “Medal Citizens.” 
One school in another state has worked out 
a splendid program of character education 
with the Good Citizenship Medal as the 


prize. 


Naval Appropriations 


Naval appropriations for the fiscal year 
1935-36 are practically assured as recom- 
mended by the Budget Bureau. The Senate 
has restored the amount for new construc- 
tion cut in half by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and the bill has gone to confer- 
ence. 

The House is expected to approve these 
increases, and to agree to the entire $29,- 
000,000 for the replacement program. As 
the bill passed the House provision was 
made for the laying down the hulls of 24 
new ships; but progress was to be held back. 
The House provided that a request for 
further appropriations might be asked next 
January if the President considered it ad- 
visable. 

This is similar to the history of the Army 


tion, is most cordially invited. 
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Appropriation Bill: the House leaving the 
increase in army personnel to the President, 
the Senate amending with adequate appro- — 
priation, and the two Houses agreeing to 
the Senate amendments. 
This is the first appropriation made by © 


Congress in accordance with the policy es- | 


tablished by the passage of the Vinson 
Naval Act. Last year’s construction was — 
made possible through funds allocated by 
the President from the P. W. A. 

The Senate has added new items to the 
extent of $1,801,585, bringing the total up 
to $459,606,846. Among the new items are 
pay increases for officers to be promoted — 
during the year, and better equipment for 
the Bureau of Aeronautics. 

The London Naval Treaty, as well as the 
Washington Naval Treaty, expires on Janu- 
ary 1, 1936. It is still hoped that a confer- 
ence may result in agreement on future limi- 
tations. 

The United States made the first gesture 
for naval arms limitations in the days when 
it was building a mighty navy. It was © 
hoped that the Washington Treaty, and the — 
example set by the United States, would 
lead to real limitation of armament. In 
reality the United States has been the one 
to lag behind while others have built on. | 
The passage of the naval appropriations 
bill by the present Congress assures the es- 
tablishment of a naval policy, and a navy | 
in keeping with our needs as expressed in 
the London Naval Treaty. 


THE DISTRICT “DAUGHTERS” WILL ENTERTAIN THE 
PRESIDENT GENERAL 


The District of Columbia Daughters of the American Revolution are to 
have the great pleasure of giving a reception in honor of the President General, 


Mrs. William A. Becker, and her Cabinet, on the evening of October 15, 1935. 


iis 


The National Board, National Society Daughters of the American Revolu- 


Datsy BENNETT GRIMES, 
State Regent. 
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r Graves in Connecticut aa, 


CuHarRves R. 


Contributed by Orford Parish Chapter, D. A. R. 


N the spring of 1916 several members of 

the Sons of Union Veterans of the Civil 
War, an organization of descendants of those 
who were in the War of the Rebellion, and 
who are interested in the maintenance of 
Memorial Day and the work of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, met at Rocky Hill 
Cemetery for the purpose of making plans 
as to the best way of carrying on the work 
of the Grand Army in Rocky Hill. It was 
decided to place markers or flag-holders at 
each Civil War soldier’s grave. This was 
done. That summer we made another visit 
to the cemetery and found that some of those 
markers were at the graves of children. 
Realizing that this method of marking 
graves was not a success, we decided to 
draw a plan of the cemetery and mark 
thereon the location of all Civil War vet- 
erans graves, giving each a number, and 
with the number a history of his service, 
date of death, and age. The type of work 
we were doing began to be noticed by 
others. Mr. Godard, state librarian, re- 
peatedly suggested that we include the 
graves of Revolutionary soldiers. 

Then the war with Germany came. We 
made a change in our plans and decided to 
mark and locate the veterans’ graves as far 
as possible of the fifteen wars in which our 
state, both as a colony and as a state, has 
_ participated: Pequot, King Phillip’s, Queen 

Anne’s, Veteran-Indian, England-Spain, 
King George’s, French, Indian, Revolution- 
ary, 1812, Florida, Mexican, Civil, Spanish- 
American, Mexican Border, and the war 
with Germany, better known as the World 
‘ At this time the General Assembly of our 
state made an appropriation to carry on the 
work, under the direction of the state li- 
brarian. Therefore, since 1919 it has been 
a joint work between the state and the Sons 
of Union Veterans. 


Py Pequot War, 11; King Phillip’s War, 24; 
~ Queen Anne’s War, 30; Veteran-Indian 


War, 5; England-Spain War, 10; King 
George’s War, 44; French-Indian War, 
839; Revolutionary War, 7,269; War of 
1812, 2,238; Seminole War, 19; Mexican 
War, 93; Civil War, 24,521; Spanish- 
American War, 1,410; Mexican Border 
War, 25; World War, 3,808—Total 40,346. 

Divided in the eight counties of our state 
as follows: 

Hartford County, 7,991; New Haven 
County, 8,498; New London County, 5,138: 
Fairfield County, 7,276; Windham County, 
3,903; Litchfield County, 3,558; Middle- 
sex County, 2,423; Tolland County, 1,559. 

There are 1.905 cemeteries or burial 
places in Connecticut. The town of North 
Stonington has the most of all, 98;Killingly 
comes next with 67. 

The city with the largest number of sol- 
diers’ graves is New Haven, with 2,770. 
The cemetery with the most Revolutionary 
War graves is Grove Street, New Haven— 
146. The cemetery with the most 1812 War 
graves is Cedar Grove, New London, 1206. 
While the largest number of Civil War sol- 
diers’ graves will be found in Evergreen 
Cemetery, New Haven (1,167), the town of 
Manchester has seven cemeteries. The to- 
tal of soldiers’ graves found in Manchester 
is 340. 

A complete headstone inscription of all 
the cemeteries in our state is being taken. 
It is believed that this work when completed 
will disclose many more graves of the vet- 
erans of earlier wars. 

And what are the conditions of many of 
these country or homeland cemeteries? 
Many descendants of ancestors buried in 
them have gone to other states. If you ask 
those who now live nearby now-a-days 
about the cemetery, the answer will be “I 
no speak English.” Many of these ceme- 
teries have been allowed to become over- 
grown with weeds, brush, and trees, some-— 
times one must use a saw or an ax to 
reach them. In fact, three of the ceme- 
teries in North Stonington were not found 
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until a forest fire had burned away the 
brush. 

In Killingly we had reached a total of 
64 burial places and were making a canvass 
of each house inquiring if they knew of 
any others. At one place the man we found 
asked to see our list. Upon looking at it, 
he said: “There are two missing.” One of 
these we located on a hill in the woods 
about one-quarter mile back of a farm 
house, and found it to contain the graves 
of one French-Indian and two Revolu- 
tionary War veterans. The owner of this 
farm had lived there fourteen years, but 
had never been able to find the cemetery. 

In Coventry is a little burying ground 
back of a stone wall. A Yale professor 
visited the place to get some data of his 
ancestors. He found all of the twenty-six 
stones flat on the ground. He took up the 
matter with the town officials and was in- 
formed that there were no funds to care for 
that cemetery. Four Revolutionary vet- 
erans are buried there. 

In the northwestern part of Granby, one- 
quarter of a mile from any road, will be 


found the Lee Cemetery with 96 stones still 
standing. To reach this cemetery one must 
cross an abandoned farm covered with 
bleached cattle bones. Seven Revolutionary 
soldiers’ graves are located here. 

In the Worthington Burying Ground, 
Colchester, the stones are sadly disfigured. 


It has been neglected for years. Cattle 
have been turned out to pasture and have 
been salted on some of the stones. Some of 
these conditions, together with the work of 
reclaiming lost cemeteries and the locating 
and marking of soldiers’ graves, were placed 
before the General Assembly, which made 
an appropriation and passed laws relating 
to their care. Soldiers’ stones were placed 
at the graves of these Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary veterans. After the soldiers’ stones 
were set, the attention of the town officials 
was called to the law concerning the care 
of soldiers’ graves, with the following re- 
sult: The town of Coventry has voted $500 
for the little cemetery back of the wall. 
Scarcely a week goes by without an in- 
quiry: “What can we do in the restoration 
of our old cemeteries?” 

There can be no question that there has 
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greater interest is taken today. Only lately 
have we found in a New Haven cemetery 
lot 108 graves of Civil War veterans who 
died in a hospital in New Haven during the 
war; all but four have remained unmarked, 
and not even a flag placed on their graves. 

Buried in these little old yards are many 
who have been leaders in our Colonial and 
Revolutionary periods. In Center Ceme- 
tery, Hartford, we find the graves of two 
Pequot War veterans, the Rev. Samuel 
Stone, who died July 20, 1663, and of 
Thomas Bull, who died October, 1684, also 
that of Capt. Caleb Williamson, of King 
Phillip’s War, and Colonel Jeremiah Wads- 
worth, of the Revolutionary War. On Mar- 
ket Street, next to St. Anthony’s Church, 
is the grave of Dr. Morison, a King George 
War veteran. 

In Palisado Cemetery, Windsor, are the 
graves of such well-known leaders as Gen- 
eral Roger Newbury and Oliver Ellsworth. 

In the village cemetery, Wethersfield, are 
buried Elisha Williams, a chaplain in King 
George’s War, and Colonel John Chester, 
who was with General Washington at Long 
Island, White Plains and Trenton. 

On a tobacco farm in East Hartford is 
the grave of Heman Baker, a Tollond Revo- 
lutionary soldier who died January 21, 
1776, while on his way home, with small- 
pox. 

Just south of the green in Brooklyn is 
the splendid memorial to General Israel 
Putnam, whose remains are buried be- 
neath it. 

In the old cemetery half a mile east of 
Lebanon Cemetery is the tomb containing 
the remains of Jonathan Trumbull, Revolu- 
tionary War Governor, and in the Yantic 
Cemetery, Norwich, the grave of William 
A. Buckingham, Civil War Governor; also 
in Norwich is the grave of John Mason, 
who died January 30, 1672, aged 72, who 
was the Commander in the Pequot War, 
and who was identified with all the leading 
events in the early history of the colony. 
Not far from where he rests is the grave of 
Uncas, the Indian Chief. In a little ceme- 
tery in Killingly, called the O’Brian, is the 
grave of Rueben Robinson. In his applica- 
tion for a pension this veteran said he was 
a guard at the execution of Major Andre. 

In Riverview Cemetery, East Haddam, we 
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find the grave of Major-General Joseph 
Spencer. 

In Wooster Cemetery, Danbury, is the 
grave of Major-General Wooster, who 
had the remarkable record of serving 
in four wars, once as captain of the old ship 
“Defense,” and ending his military service 
as a Major-General. For his services at 
Louisburg he was received by the King, 
commissioned in a Royal Regiment, and 
put on half-pay for life. In Calhoun Ceme- 
tery, Cornwall, is buried Colonel Heman 
Swift, and in Cornwall Hollow, General 
John Sedgwick. 

In Forestville under an apple tree is the 
grave of Captain Williamson, who was re- 
turning home with smallpox, but was 
unable to reach his home before death came. 

In the old Farmington Cemetery, Farm- 
ington, are the graves of Colonel Fisher 
Gay and Colonel Nodiah Hooker. 

Only a few of the most prominent soldiers 
whose graves have been found and located 
on our charts, have been mentioned here. 

Of the 31,959 men from our state in the 
Revolutionary War, we have located to date 
more than 7,269. 

Stiles gives the number serving from 
Ancient Wethersfield as 633, and we have 
been successful in locating 151 graves of 
those 633. 

Of the Civil War only a few are marked 
Unknown, and of the Spanish-American 
War only one is thus marked. Strange to 
say, he is buried in the Soldiers’ Plot in 
Norwich. 

Two thousand one hundred and sixty- 
eight soldiers’ stones have been placed at 
the graves of Revolutionary soldiers, 221 
at the graves of French-Indian veterans and 
556 at the graves of 1812 soldiers. 

Windsor can justly claim the oldest grave- 
stone in the state. It is that of the Rev. 
Ephraim Huit, who died September 4, 1644. 
In Wethersfield is found the stone of Leon- 
ard Chester, who died in 1648, also in Old 
Saybrook the stone of Lady Fenwick, who 
died in 1648; these are the second oldest 
stones in Connecticut. 

The work of locating graves has taken 


—, ~ much time, yet there are many amusing 


_ things to be found in every task. We go 
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over every stone in a cemetery to see if 
there is anything on it in regard to service, 
and in doing so we have found many queer 
epitaphs. 

In Forestville is one saying, “You are 
looking at the grave of a good man.” In 
Westchester: “Honest men are few in this 
community, but he was one of the few.” St. 
Andrew’s Cemetery, North Bloomfield, 
has this: “He was the eldest and most re- 
spectable of the Holcomb family.” In 
Carey Cemetery, Canterbury, a stone reads: 
“Samuel Darbee died July 17, 1767, killed 
by thunder and lightning.” In Chesterfield 
Cemetery, Montville, we find Daniel Chap- 
pell was killed October 18, 1845, while in 
the act of taking a whale. 

On the charts are the locations of such 
known places as the birthplace of Nathan 
Hale, the birthplace of General Nathaniel 
Lyon, the Putnam Wolf Den, and the Camp 
of Revolutionary soldiers at Redding. 

The Colonial period begins with the land- 
ing of the Pilgrim fathers at Plymouth, 
Mass., and ends with the American Revolu- 
tion. It is a singular coincidence that the 
last surviving soldier of the American Revo- 
lution, who died May 20, 1866, age 102, 
enlisted at Plymouth, Conn., and the last 
surviving widow of the American Revolu- 
tion died at Plymouth, Vt., in 1906. Truly 
the Colonial Period began and ended at 
Plymouth. 

This work has been carried on by a 
small but earnest body of men and 
women. We have a card index of the 40,- 
000 burial places of soldiers. Two sets are 
maintained, one at the state library, as 
well as our own. We feel that at the state 
library they will be useful to the public. 
They are at all times secure, accessible, 
and of great aid to those interested in re- 
search work. Much of the success of the 
work is due to State Librarian George S. 
Godard, and to the Adjutant-General of 
Connecticut, and help given by members 
of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion. 

These men who gave their lives for our 
country were our forefathers. Let us con- 
tinue to cherish their memories. 


IDAHO 


The Twenty-third Annual State Confer- 
ence of Idaho Daughters of the American 
Revolution convened in Moscow, March 15 
and 16, 1935, with the Eliza Spalding 
Warren Chapter hostess, and the Moscow 
Hotel with its friendly atmosphere as 
headquarters. 
_ The conference opened at 1:30 p. m. in 
_ the Elks’ Temple, whose ballroom with its 
cream-colored walls, dark green velvet dra- 
' peries, palms and dainty flowers, made a 
_most harmonious setting. Assembly Call 
_ was sounded by the bugler, Mr. Innis. The 
Processional March was by Miss Isabel 
_ Clark, pianist. The color-bearer, Francis 


Laney, and the color guards, Morey Miller 


and Lewis Ensign in their R. O. T. C. uni- 
forms, added a touch of formality. Three 
small children in Colonial costume, Claire 
Louise Hale, Charles and Jerry Carter, 
were charming, while the pages, Edna 
Belle Wood and Abigail Davis, attentively 
served the conference. 

At the falling of the gavel the conference 
was formally opened by our siate regent, 
Mrs. Thomas David Farrer, and Mrs. D. L. 
Fourt as acting recording secretary. 

The music of all the sessions was enjoy- 
able, most of it furnished by the pupils of 
the State University. The expert playing — 
of Professor Carl Claus on his violin was 
a real treat to music-lovers. 

A memorial service was conducted for 
our five members who died during the past 
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year. In the absence of Mrs. F. W. Mitchell, 
state chaplain, the service was ably con- 
ducted by Mrs. C. F. Schenk. 

The banquet on Friday evening given at 
Hotel Moscow was a decided success ; covers 
were laid for nearly 200. Mrs. R. H. Hull, 
regent of the hostess chapter, presided, the 
state regent made a few well-chosen re- 
marks, and “The Vandaleers,” from the 
University, entertained us generously and 
delightfully with songs, closing by Paul 
Rust singing Mrs. Magna’s song, “The 
a Flag.” A most enlightening address was 
given by Dean Ivan C. Crawford of the engi- 
neering department of the University of 
. Idaho, a “preparedness” address, describ- 
7 _ ing the various ways in which our country 
has been unprepared in all the wars we've 
entered. The menu and program was a 
-_ hand-lettered booklet made by Miss Myra 
Moody, containing attractive photographic 
views of Moscow. The evening closed with 
the singing of our state song—‘‘Here We 
Have Idaho.” 

The election was very skilfully handled, 
and passed off smoothly with little waste 
of time. It resulted in the selection of Mrs. 
F. B. Laney for the new state regent. Mrs. 
Laney has been popular as state vice-regent 
and we feel that the affairs of the organiza- 
tion are in capable hands. 

Eliza Spalding Warren Chapter was a 
i charming hostess, from our bureau of in- 

formation, Mrs. G. M. Miller, to the hos- 
pitality evidenced by the dainty bouquets 
of sweet peas in their pink and silver con- 
tainers which greeted us on our dressing 
table, nothing being neglected for our 
pleasure. 

The conference was fittingly closed by a 
ride about the city, which was furnished by 
the Kiwanis Club of Moscow, and followed 
by a tea given at Hays Hall at the Univer- 
sity by Mrs. G. M. Neale, wife of the presi- 
dent of the University, assisted by Dean 
Permeal French and Miss Lena Shoup. 

The beauty of this modern, well-paved 
little city of 4,000, with its three railroads, 
attractive homes, churches, and fraternal so- 

 cieties, is enhanced by the large proportion 
of young people. The University of Idaho 
has more than 2,000 students in its nine 
_ schools and colleges, with 143 persons on 
its faculty. Scattered over the rolling hills 
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one finds the 29 buildings, from the large, 
soldier memorial gymnasium to the frater- 
nity and sorority houses. 

Those of us who arrived at Moscow over 
the North and South Highway had a con- 
stant entertainment in the many changes of 
weather in the 400 miles, from the spring 
flowers of the lowlands to the blinding 
snowstorm of the mountains, making treach- 
erous roads. We passed over the famous 
Whitebird Hill—a continuous climb of 
eleven miles—and soon the nine-mile con- 
tinuous climb of the Lewiston Hill. A few 
miles south of Lewiston one passes the im- 
posing boulder which was erected by the 
Idaho Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion to mark the Spalding Mission site at 
Lapwai. Our legislature, a few weeks ago, 
set aside 12 acres here as a Memorial 
Park, planning to restore the first church, 
school and home in Idaho. Rev. H. H. 
Spalding and the Indians secured a large 
stone from the bed of the Clearwater River 
from which they crudely fashioned the 
grinding stone of the first grist mill. The 
Bible was printed here in the Nez Perce 
Indian language on the first printing press 


in Idaho. 


ILLINOIS 


The Thirty-ninth Annual State Confer-— 


ence of the Illinois Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution was held from Wednesday, 
March 13, to Friday, March 15, 1935, at 
Springfield, IIL. 

Mrs. Julian G. Goodhue, state regent, pre- 
sided at all of the sessions. Each session 
was opened with prayer by the state chap- 
lain, and the singing of the National 
Anthem. Mrs. Edward J. Lake, state chair- 
man, Correct Use of the Flag Committee, 
led in the pledge of allegiance. 

Abraham Lincoln, Pierre Menard and 


Springfield Chapters acted as hostesses. 


Miss Alice Helmle, regent of the Spring- 
field Chapter, extended greetings from the 
hostess chapters. The address of welcome 
was given by Hon. J. W. Kapp, Jr., mayor 
of Springfield, and the response was by the 
state vice-regent, Mrs. John Gideon Powell. 


Greetings were extended by Mrs. Ray- © 


| 
Crara L. Woop, 
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-mond J. Kimbell, chaplain general from 
Illinois; Mrs. John H. Hanley, past vice- 
president general and past state regent; Mrs. 
H. Eugene Chubbuck, past vice-president 
general and past state regent; Mrs. Charles 
E. Herrick, past vice-president general and 
_ past state regent; Mrs. William Jackson 
Sweeney, past state regent; Mrs. Eli Dixon, 
past state regent; Mrs. David J. Pfeffers, 
past state regent; Mrs. Frank J. Bowman, 
past state regent; Mrs. T. C. Rennicker, rep- 
resentative of American Legion Auxiliary; 
Mrs. Chittenden, Woman’s Relief Corp; Mr. 
Charles N. Neil, United Spanish War Vet- 
erans; Miss Edythe Mattocks, National Aux- 
iliary United Spanish War Veterans; Miss 
Ruth DeFrates, Daughters of Veterans, and 
Mr. Amos M. Sharp, commander of the De- 
partment of Illinois Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. 

An impressive memorial service was con- 
ducted by the state chaplain, Mrs. B. C. 
VanLeer, for members whom the Illinois 

society had lost by death since the last state 
conference. Prayer was offered by the 
chaplain general, Mrs. Kimbell. Candles 
were lighted and a flower placed by the 
chapter regents for each deceased member. 
Taps sounded as a final tribute for these 
members. 

Wednesday afternoon a tea was held in 
the Governor’s Mansion for delegates and 
visitors. It was a delightful affair. Four 
hundred guests were received by the state 


officers. 


Mrs. Russell William Magna, president 
general, and Mrs. William H. Pouch, na- 
tional chairman of Approved Schools, ar- 
rived Wednesday evening and were met with 
joyous greetings. 

Thursday morning a pilgrimage was 
made to New Salem, the home of Abraham 
Lincoln from 1831 to 1837. This old shrine 
is being restored. Later in the day Lin- 
~ coln’s Tomb was visited ard a wreath placed 
by the president general and the state 
regent, the chaplain general reading from 
the D. A. R. ritual. 

Thursday afternoon the session was held 
in the Lincoln Court Room of the old Capi- 
tol. Presentation of distinguished guests, 
Mrs. Magna, our president general; Mrs. 
Howard Bailey, vice-president general from 
Missouri; Miss Bonnie Farwell, state regent 


of Indiana; Mrs. William H. Pouch, of 

New York, national chairman of Approved 

Schools; Mrs. James R. Crankshaw of In- 

diana, past vice-president general and past 

state regent, was made in this historic room. 

Judge Victor Hemphill, holding court in— 
the Lincoln Circuit, gave an address on 

“Abraham Lincoln and National Defense.” 

This session was deeply impressive. 

The state banquet was held Thursday eve- 
ning in the Lincoln Hotel and was presided 
over by the state regent. The president gen- 
eral made the address of the evening and 
her theme was “Present Activities and the 
Doings of the D. A. R.” Gifts from the 
hostess chapters were presented to the 
president general in appreciation of her at- — 
tendance as a guest. Gifts were presented 
to Constitution Hall at this time as follows: 
a green orchid for $5; Illinois State Offi- 
cers’ Club, $50; Chicago Chapter, $500; a 
green orchid in honor of Mrs. Herrick, $10, 
and a green orchid, $5. 

The State of Illinois completed the $15,- 
000 goal for the D. A. R. Student Loan 
Fund and a new measure which would in- 
crease this goal to $20,000 was presented 
to the conference by the state student loan 
chairman, Mrs. Alexander Sclanders, and 
carried. 

The conference voted to establish a lend- | 
ing bureau of historical papers and patri- 
otic lectures and lantern slides, consisting 
of material of state-wide interest which 
should be kept at home and not in the files 
at Washington. 

Several important resolutions were pre- 
sented and approved, four of which are as 
follows: é: 


Resolved, The State Board recommends to the | 
State Conference that an appropriation be made 
in the sum of $100 to cover the expenses to Wash. 
ington of the winner from Illinois in the D. A. R. 
Good Citizenship Contest. 

Resolved, That we petition the national society 
of the Daughters of American Revolution that it 
urge the manufacture of small standardized Amer- 
ican flags of American make which may be used 
for presentation to newly made American citizens 
and for use in Americanism work. 

Wuereas, During recent months it has become 
increasingly apparent to the citizens of-the United _ 
States of America through publicity in the press, | 
the enormous number of undesirable and illegally 
entered aliens, and 

Whereas, These people in large numbers are 
public charges because of economic conditions as 
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well as their own inability to become adapted, and 
Wuereas, Many of whom actively agitate 
against the American form of government and 


customs while subsisting on American bounty; 
be it therefore, 


Resolved, That this Conference petition the Na- 
tional Society of the Dauchters of American Revo- 
lution to petition the United States Congress to 
conduct a census and registration of all inhabi- 
tants of this country in order that the several de- 
partments and enforcing agencies may have accu- 
rate information against the undesirab!e aliens 
who reside or have resided over a period in the 
country. Such a registration would be welcome 
by the great mass of decent law-abiding citizens. 
while it would be an additional weapon in the 
hands of our sadly handicapped agents. 

Resolved, That the thirty-ninth annual State 
Conference of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution endorse the measure which compels 
all public school teachers to take the oath of 
allegiance to the United States of America. 

We also endorse the measure which would re- 
move the Communistic Party ticket from all 
ballots. 

The closing session of the Conference con- 
vened Friday morning. In the election Mrs. 
Samuel James Campbell was elected state 
regent; Mrs. J. F. Zimmerman, state chap- 
lain; Mrs. William C. Fox, state recording 
secretary; Mrs. William Williamson, state 
registrar, and Mrs. Alexander Sclanders, 
state historian. 

Mrs. Eli Dixon of Roseville was endorsed 
by the state for vice-president general for 
election in 1936. 

The conference unanimously endorsed 
Mrs. Julian Goodhue, retiring state regent, 
as a candidate for the office of historian 
general. 

After the retiring of the colors, the audi- 
ence sang “God Be With You ’Til We Meet 
Again.” This was, indeed, an impressive 
and fitting close to a most successful annual 
state meeting. 


Lura WISWELL SACKETT, 
State Recording Secretary. 


KENTUCKY 


On Thursday, March 14, 1935, the Ken- 
tucky D. A. R. brought its annual confer- 
ence, held at the Phoenix Hotel, Lexington, 
to a fitting climax when it dedicated a 
marble memorial with a bronze plaque “To 

_ the Martyrs of the Last Battle of the Revolu- 
tion,” at Blue Licks Battlefield. 
_ The delegates were guests of the Ken- 


_ tucky State Park Commission for a luncheon 
and the ceremonies were held in the New 
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Museum, which houses one of the finest 
collections of Indian artifacts and _pre- 
historic relics in the United States. The 
idea of the marker originated with the 
Lexington Chapter and commemorates the 
loss of the flower of central Kentucky’s 
manhood in that ill-fated conflict. 

The design conceived by the chapter and 
executed by the University of Kentucky has 
been adopted for all state markers. Miss 
Varina Hanna, regent of Captain John Mc- 
Kinley Chapter, composed the inscription 
adopted. The original committee within 
the chapter was Mrs. J. Harry White, Mrs. 
George R. Mastin and Mrs. Preston John- 
ston, and their idea was carried out by a 
state committee composed of Mrs. Verner 
M. Moore, president of Lexington Chapter, 
chairman; Miss Nina Fisscher and Mrs. 
Emma Guy Cromwell, Frankfort; Mrs. 
Daniel Moore, Harrodsburg; Miss Esther 
Burch, Stanford; Mrs. J. H. White, Miss 
Varina Hanna and Mrs. M. Hume Bedford, 
regent of Bryan Station Chapter, Lexing- 
ton. 

Color bearers were: Henry Martin White, 
Thomson Rigley Bryant, Jr., and Joseph H. 
Beard, III; bugle call and taps, Mr. Ellis 
Goe; invocation and benediction, Rev. W. T. 
Beeler, Mt. Olivet Methodist Church; pres- 
entation of marker, Mrs. Graham Lawrence, 
state regent; acceptance, Mrs. Emma Guy 
Cromwell, state park director; unveiling, 
Margaret Mahin Strode, descendant of An- 
drew McConnell, who was slain there, Au- 
gust 19, 1782, and Virginia Buckner, de- 
scendant of George Michael Bedinger, 
pioneer settler of Blue Licks; dedicatory 
address, Judge Inness B. Ross. 

This park commemorates even more than 
this epochal battle, for it was here that the 
bones of the mastodon were found in such 
great numbers; that Daniel Boone and his 
party were captured by Indians; that early 
travelers stopped and thousands of later 
ones, as well, to partake of the healing 
mineral waters that have served pre-historic 
man, Indian, pioneer and modern. 


Mrs. W. T. Fow er, 


Press Chairman of Kentucky. 


OKLAHOMA 


The Oklahoma State Society, Daughters 
of the American Revolution, held its 26th 


> 
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annual state conference, March 13, 14 and 
15, 1935, at Chickasha, guests of the 
_ Chickasha Chapter. All sessions were held 
in the New Chickasha Hotel. 
A dinner was given Wednesday evening, 
__ by the Hostess Chapter, for the state officers. 
_ Special guests were: Mrs. Frank Hamilton 
Marshall, vice-president general of Okla- 
homa, Mrs. Roy Neiland Lambert, state 
director, Children of the American Revolu- 
tion and several honorary state regents. 
_ The conference was formally opened 
by the State Regent, Mrs. Luther Eugene 
Tomm, Wednesday evening. Greetings were 
_ brought by: Honorable C. A. Dearmon, 
_ mayor of Chickasha; Mr. H. N. Mullican, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce; 
Mrs. J. H. Lane, United Daughters of the 
Confederacy; Dr. Howard Taylor, Dean of 
Arts and Science, of the Oklahoma College 
~ for Women, and Mrs. Roy Neiland Lambert, 
state director of the children of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

Mrs. Frank Hamilton Marshall, vice- 
president general, addressed the conference, 
her subject being: “We are debtors.” She 
closed her inspirational address with these 
words: “We are debtors to those who 
builded that we might live.” Greetings 
were read from the president general, Mrs. 
Russell William Magna, the national chair- 
man for Approved Schools committee, Mrs. 
William H. Pouch; also many national offi- 
cers and state regents. 

The business sessions were held on Thurs- 
day and Friday. Reports of state officers, 
chapter regents and state chairmen will be 


published in the state year book. An Okla- 


- homa state flag was presented to the state 


- regent, from the Cushing Chapter, to be 
_ placed in the Colonial Kitchen, in Constitu- 
tion Hall. A film of Bacone College, a gift 


sented to the state chairman for the Ap- 
proved Schools, to be sent to the national 
chairman, Mrs. Pouch. One-eighth of the 
Good Citizenship Medals given last year 
were presented to students in the Oklahoma 
schools. 

A number of delightful social affairs were 
given for the delegates, alternates and visi- 
tors. A spring luncheon Thursday and flag _ 
luncheon Friday; a tea, by the Chickasha 
Chapter, United Daughters of the Confeder- 
acy; a play, followed by a reception, given 
at the Oklahoma College for Women, by 
the college. An address by Major Edwin L. 
Branham, chaplain, United States Army, _ 
Fort Sill, Oklahoma, was given after the 
flag luncheon. 

A “State Officers’ Club” was organized, 
following dinner Thursday evening, when 
twenty-four present and past state officers 
met for this purpose. Mrs. Marshall was 
elected president. 

The memorial service in memory of the 
fifteen members who have passed away 
within the year, were conducted by the state 
chaplain, Mrs. W. C. Franklin. Candles: 
placed in a wreath, were lighted for each 
one, as a passage of Scripture was read. 

The following state officers were elected 
and appointed: Mrs. Fred Neff, state regent; 
Mrs. J. W. Kayser, state vice regent; “Mrs. 
C. Robert Bellatti, state chaplain; Mrs. T. G. 
Gibson, state recording secretary; Mrs. J. 
Emmett Piersol, state corresponding secre- 
tary; Mrs. James J. McNeill, state treas- 
urer; Mrs. Thomas B. Carson, state regis- 
trar; Mrs. Frank G. Munson, state historian $ 
Mrs. F. S. Etter, state librarian; Mrs. Ben 
M. Curtis, state parliamentarian. Mrs. 
Luther E. Tomm was elected honorary 
state regent. 


BELLE R. Curtis, 


from the Oklahoma Daughters, was pre-— Recording Secretary. 


The Macazine is now using “Chapter Work Told Pictorially.” This has 
been done to insure more prompt publication than when accompanied by written 


reports, and therefore chapters are invited to send in photographs of interesting 
events to appear in this Department. 
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Q. Who was the first physician in New 
England? 

A. Dr. Samuel Fuller. 

Q. Who was the first surgeon of whom 
we have record, who came to our shores? 

A. Dr. Thomas Wotton, Surgeon-Gen- 
eral of the London Company. He sailed 
with the expedition which left England on 
December 19, 1606. 

Q. When was the first law pertaining to 
medicine passed in Virginia? 

A. On October 21, 1639. It was “an 
act to compel physicians and surgeons to 
declare on oath the value of their med- 
icines.” 

Q. Prior to the Revolution, where were 
the medical centers in this country? 

A. In New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
and Charleston. 

Q. Who was the first New York physi- 
cian? 

A. A Huguenot, 
tagne. 
sterdam. 


Dr. Johannes La Mon- 
The colony was then New Am- 


Q. How many of Penn’s colonists died 
of smallpox on the voyage to America? 
A. One-third of the number died of this 


disease. 


Q. Was influenza prevalent in Colonial 
times ? 

A. It was. So also were smallpox, yel- 
low fever, dysentery, scurvy. 

Q. In 17th Century America, where 
were smallpox epidemics the most serious? 

A. In New England. 

Q. In what city was established the first 
great American hospital ? 

A. In Philadelphia. 

Q. Who were the first Doctors of Med- 
icine graduated in Philadelphia? 

A. Jonathan Potts, James Tilton, Jona- 
than Elmer and Nicholas Way. 

Q. In what American city was the first 
doctor’s degree granted to a student of 
medicine? 
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The 


degree was bestowed upon Robert Tucker 


A. This was granted in New York. 


by the Medical School of New York, in 
1770. The second candidate for the de- 
gree of doctor was Samuel Kissam (1771). 

Q. When Captain John Smith was in- 
jured by an explosion of gunpowder, was 
he cared for by a physician? 

A. The record reads: “For there was 
neither chirurgeon nor chirurgery at the 
fort.” Captain Smith was obliged to re- 
turn to England for treatment. This oc- 
curred in 1609. 

Q. Who was the physician-general of the 
Jamestown colony in 1611? 

A. Dr. Lawrence Bohun. 

Q. Was there a physician aboard the 
Welcome on the voyage which brought 
Penn to America? 

A. The Welsh physician, Griffith Owen, 
came with Penn. The latter paid a tribute 
to Owen in describing him as “tender Grif- 
fith Owen who both sees and feels.” 


Q. How old was the well-known mid- 


wife, Ruth Barnaby, when she was inoccu- 
lated during a smallpox epidemic in 


Boston? 

A. Approximately one hundred years 
old. She escaped the disease. 

. Why did so many of the Pilgrims die 
within the first three months after reaching 
the New World? 

A. Bradford left the observation that the 
high death rate was due to the Pilgrims’ 
“being Infected with ye Scurvie and other 
diseases, which this long vioage and their 
Inacomodate condition had brought upon 
them; so as there dyed some times 2 or 3 
of a day, in ye foresaid time.” 

Q. What occasioned the first quarantine 
regulations enforced in this country? 

A. The outbreak of a disease identified 
now as yellow fever led to the enactment 
of the first quarantine regulations which are 
known to have been made here. This was 


in 1647. 
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Q. When the Revolutionary War began, 
how many medical practitioners were 
there in the colonies? 

A. It is probably correct to say that 
there were approximately three thousand 
five hundred medical practitioners in the 
colonies. 

(. How early was a Coffee House estab- 
lished in the Colonies? 

A. As early as in 1745. It was The 
Widow Roberts’ Coffee House in Phila- 
delphia. 

(). Was it customary to advertise in the 
eighteenth century newspapers? 

A. Not until the century was well ad- 
vanced, did advertising begin to appear in 
the newspapers of the colonies. 

Q. What were certain of the articles sold 
by women merchants in the eighteenth 
century 

A. “Finest Chrystal spectacles set in 
Temple, Steel, Leather or Other Frames” ; 
tobacco; drugs; books; hardware; cutlery; 
dry goods; seeds; china; groceries; wines. 

Q. Who was William Nuthead? 

A. Nuthead was the first printer to set 
up a press in Virginia, and in Maryland. 

Q. Who was the first printer in British 
America? 

A. Stephen Daye. 
spelled Day. 

Q. In which colony was the first press 
set up south of Massachusetts? 

A. In Jamestown. Nuthead had estab- 
lished it as early as 1638. 


Q. Who was Mrs. Jesse Glover? 

A. Mrs. Glover was the wife of the Rev- 
erend Jesse Glover who brought the first 
press to British America. Upon his death, 
she set up the press in Cambridge. 


Q. How early did Massachusetts pass 
a law requiring the establishment of 
schools? 

A. The earliest law 
passed in 1647. 


His name is also 


of this kind was 


Q. Name two éarly women colonists. 

A. Nine colonists accompanied Mary 
and Margaret Brent to Maryland. After 
establishing themselves on their planta- 
tions in 1638, the sisters sent to England 
for more colonists. 


Q. Who was the first American on 
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A. Anne Bradstreet is generally honored i 
as the first. 


Q. Who was the first woman printer in 
the American colonies? 

A. Dinah Nuthead, widow of W illiam 
Nuthead, appears to have been the fret 
woman printer in the New World. ah 

Q. How many colonists founded the | band 
first settlement on the James? JI. 


A. One hundred and four. 


Q. What sum was subscribed by the 
London merchants to help finance the 


Plymouth expedition? 


A. Seven thousand pounds. 


| 
Q. How much money did the Pilgrims 4 
pay the London merchants in order to be 


released by them? 

A. After the lapse of seven years, the 
Pilgrims were able to pay the London — 
merchants the sum of £1800 for their re-— 
lease. 

Q. In what year did John Rolfe first cure” 
tobacco ? 


A. In 1612. 


Q. Which colonies were 
“bread colonies?” ’ 

A. The Middle Colonies. This was oc- 
casioned by the fact that wheat was the — 
leading product. 

Q. What was the third largest national — 
group which came to America during the 
colonial period? 

A, The Germans constituted the third 
largest group. The first was made up of | 
the English; the second, Irish. ‘ 

Q. How many chests of tea were tossed 
overboard during the Boston Tea Party? 

A. Three hundred and forty-two. . 

Q. At what amount was the tea valued? — 

A. At fifteen thousand pounds. 

Q. Who suggested the Stamp Act Con- 
gress? 

A. Samuel Adams. 

Q. Who said: “The Revolution was ef- 
fected before the war commenced” ’ 

A. John Adams. 

Q. How large was Philipse manor, in 
New York? 

A. It numbered three hundred square 


miles. 


called the 


Q. What was the average age of the 
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members of the Constitutional Convention? 

A. The average age was a little above 
forty. The youngest member, Dayton, was 
twenty-six. 

Q. How many members of the Conven- 
tion later occupied high office in the gov- 
ernment? 

A. Thirty-two. 

Q. When did the first German colonists 
land in Pennsylvania? 

A. On October 6, 1683. 

Q. Who was Cornelis Plockhoy? 

A. He was the leader of the little band 
of Mennonites of Amsterdam which tried 
to establish a colony in the New Nether- 
land. The English blotted it out. 

Q. Where was the first German colony 
established in the South? 

A. At Purysburg, in what was later South 
Carolina. 

Q. Who made the first organ built in what 
is now the United States? 

A. The carpenter, and joiner, Matthias 
Zimmerman, of Philadelphia, is credited 
with building the first organ. 

Q. In the Revolution, who served as 
baker-in-chief for the army? 

A. Christopher Ludwig. 

Q. How long before the arrival of the 
Pilgrims did the Dutch navigator, Block, 
find the Connecticut? 

A. Six years. He named the stream the 
“Versche.” 

Q. Did Jefferson believe that tobacco 
was indigenous to this country? 

A. He thought that it had been imported 
from South America. 

Q. In the middle sixteen hundreds, how 
much did it cost to send a ton of tobacco to 
England? 

A. 17.9 per cent of the gross sales. 

Q. In 1755, how many wagons did Brad- 


advance on the French? 


: - have for his army, when he made his 


A. All that were available—twenty-five. 
Q. How effective was Franklin’s adver- 


_ tisement for wagons for Braddock’s army? 


A. When General Braddock’s need be- 


came known to Franklin, he issued an “Ad- 


_ vertisement” which was addressed “To the 
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inhabitants of the Counties of Lancaster, 
York, and Cumberland.” It resulted in 
there being assembled within a fortnight, 
259 pack horses and 159 wagons. 


Q. Who built and drove the first steam 
engine on an American highway? 

A. Oliver Evans. 

Q. Was suicide common in Colonial 
times ? 

A. It was very rare. 

Q. Was the whipping post in New York 
a “fixed Contrivance” ? 

A. In this colony, the criminal was 
moved about, sometimes in a tar-barrel, and 
whipped at each street corner. 

Q. What refreshments 
served at funerals? 

A. Punch and hot wine were especially 
popular. 


Q. Who organized the first volunteer fire 
company in America? 

A. Benjamin Franklin formed this com- 
pany in 1738. 

Q. In what year were coaches for public 
conveyance first established in Massachu- 
setts? 


A. In 1763. 


Q. Were wigs popular throughout the 
Colonial period? 

A. They began to go out of fashion after 
Braddock’s defeat. 

Q. On what weekday did the New Eng- 
lander choose to serve fish? 

A. Saturday was the traditional day for 
the fish dinner. 

Q. What was the usual price of concert 
tickets ? 

A. A single ticket was fifty cents. 

Q. What industry in the colonies was the 
most important? 

A. Shipbuilding. 

Q. Where was the keel of the first ship 
built in America laid? 

A. Captain Block is credited with laying 
the first keel at Manhattan. 

Q. Where was the first almshouse estab- 
lished in this country? 

A. It is probably correct to say that the 
Philadelphia Almshouse established about _ 
1730 was the first. 


were usually 


P' TTING romance back into the soil and 

making maps of it is the chosen vocation 
of Mrs. Walter A. Henricks, a prominent 
member of Guyanoga Chapter, Penn Yan, 
New York. With rare inspiration Mrs. 
Henricks chose one of the garden spots of 
all America, the region about the Finger 
Lakes in central New York, and created a 
pictorial map that has taken the state by 
storm. Indeed, her map is regarded by 
critics as one of the very finest of its kind 
ever produced. 

Perhaps the secret of Mrs. Henricks’ re- 
markable success is the method of construct- 
ing her map. It is a pictorial record of 
men and events and episodes of interest to 
all classes of people and all ages, from 
young to old. Few localities anywhere 
have so much scenic and historical interest 
as the Finger Lakes, stretching as they do 
from the country south of Rochester to 
Syracuse on the north, and from Bath to 
Owego on the south. Enclosed within this 
rectangle are three of the little finger lakes, 
Honeoye, Canandaigua and Keuka, set 
between high, rugged hills that in other 
places would be called mountains, a veri- 
table Alpine wonderland. Further east from 
Geneva to the highlands south of Syracuse 
are the larger Finger Lakes, Seneca, Cay- 
uga, Owasco, Skaneateles and Otisco. 

Mrs. Henricks, with the genius of a car- 
tographer, has placed before the eyes of 
her clients a wealth of historical facts. She 
shows us the Finger Lakes region as a Revo- 
lutionary battle-ground, she shows by pic- 
ture where the French Governor of Canada 
came with an invading army to destroy the 
Iroquois allies of England, and where the 
Seneca Indians had their strongholds. More 
than that, she shows the spots where In- 
dian relics in rich abundance may be 
found and where the great museums have 
made their excavations. 

Facts revealed in clever pictures drawn 
by Mr. C. M. Plasted, the artist, tell us 
Stephen A. Doug- 
las, studied, where Amelia Bloomer and 


where the “Little Giant,” 


Robie Map of Finger Lakes — 


Elizabeth Cady Stanton held forth, and 
where John D. Rockefeller was born. And 
talking about famous men and women, how 
many remember that in the Finger Lakes 
region lived such national figures as Nar- 
cissa Prentiss and her husband, Marcus 
Whitman, of Oregon Trail fame, or that 
Robert G. Ingersoll, Brigham Young, Mil- 
lard Fillmore and Hiawatha were born 
here? Mark Twain married at Elmira, the 
seat of the first women’s college, and Wil- 
liam Seward, who bought Alaska, lived at 
Auburn. Near Penn Yan settled the 
“chosen friend of God,” Jemima Wilkin- 
son, to preach in 1790 a new doctrine of 
faith in works, mostly agricultural. Great 
inventions had their first inception here, 
and the list is large, including soil pipe, 
Pullman cars, talking pictures, cast-iron 
plows, and kodaks. Great Indian battles 
were fought at Newtown, Aurora and 
Cherry Valley, and great treaties held at 
Canandaigua. As for fruit, the first Wage- 
ner apple was produced here in 1796, just 
south of the Geneva Experiment Station, 
and the region about Keuka and Canan- 
daigua is the greatest grape-producing sec- 
tion in the East, one county in California 
alone exceeding it. 

She has succeeded and planned a new 
map, working with Dr. Arthur C. Parker, 
former State Archeologist and Director of 
the Rochester Museum of Arts and Sciences. 

Dr. Parker recently came to Washington, 
D. C., to interest Senator Elbert D. Thomas, 
Representative Will Rogers, Mrs. Harold L. 
Ickes and Indian Commissioner John Col- 
lier in his plans to extend the Indian re- 
habilitation project in the Empire State. 

To assist him, he brought an illuminated 
map just published, depicting Indian epi- 
sodes and legends, and showing the loca- 
tions of the various tribes and nations. The 
historical material was furnished by Dr. 
Parker as well as by Mrs. Walter Hen- 
of the Rochester Mu- 
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Historic House Museums. 


By Lau- 
rence Vail Coleman. 1933. The 
American Association of Museums, 


Washington, D. C. Price, $2.50. 


The acquisition of historic property is 
becoming more and more a definite public 
project of the Federal and State govern- 
ments, and hundreds of old places through- 
out the country are now thrown open as 
historic house museums. Since the preser- 
vation of early houses has long been among 
the important patriotic works of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, this 
timely volume must assuredly creat a wide- 
spread interest, especially in those chapters 
whose outstanding record has been along 
these lines. It is based on field work 
financed by the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York, and the author is a recognized 
authority on the subject, being Director of 
the American Association of Museums. 

Chapter I is a brief history of American 
houses, giving as examples various dwell- 
ings already dedicated to museum use. Of 
these the Fairbanks House (1636) at Ded- 
ham, Mass., is probably the oldest. 

Part III discusses pioneering in a new di- 
rection—prospects of historic houses as 
museum resorts, which bids fair to be a 
successful venture. For instance, Salem’s 
House of Seven Gables has summer guests 
who linger for several days, while the Wil- 
liamsburg Restoration is to be a living mu- 
seum, with restored inns to care for the 
visiting public. 

The 66 illustrations are excellent. At 
the end is an index, a bibliography, and a 
most useful directory which briefly de- 
scribes 400 historic house museums— 
places no longer homes but exhibition 
houses. Listed here are many historic 
houses owned by the D. A. R., and others 
that are State, city, or county-owned, but 
in their custody and administered through 


their patriotic cooperation. 


Sulgrave Manor and the Washingtons. 
A History and Guide to the Tudor 
Home of George Washington’s An- 
cestors. By H. Clifford Smith, 
F.S.A., with a Foreword by Vis- 
count Lee of Fareham, P.C., G.C.B., 
G.C.S.1., G.B.E., Chairman of Sul- 
grave Manor Board. 1933. The 
MacMillan Co., New York. Price, 
$4. 


Chapter I describes the thoroughly Eng- 
lish character of the scene, whose vutward 
aspects still resemble Elizabethan days 
when the house was new. Next, the author 
traces the earlier history of Sulgrave from 
the Doomsday Survey in 1086, through the 
various succeeding divisions of the Estate, 
quoting extracts from ancient deeds and 
rentals in the reign of Henry VIII. He 
outlines the origins of the Washington fam- 
ily and the various stages by which they 
arrived at Sulgrave, reconfirming George 
Washington’s own belief that his ancestors 
came from the north of England. 


For several hundred years after the 
Washingtons left Sulgrave in 1659, the 


Manor remained neglected and obscure un- 
til its purchase in 1914 by the Committee 
for the Celebration of the Hundred Years’ 
Peace between Great Britain and the United 
States. It is now administered by the Sul- 
grave Manor Board, of which the author is 
a member, and accounts are given of the 
formal opening and dedication of the 
Manor House in 1921, and its endowment 
by the Society of Colonial Dames. 

The plates, 16 in number, are of excep- 
tional merit and these with the 36 figures, 
which are the work of an expert draughts- 
man as well as artist, form illustrations 
that, with the graphic and technically in- 
telligent text, should offer material of defi- 
nite value to architect as well as layman. 


HARINE CALVERT Goopwin 


RISTOL CHAPTER, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, was founded by 
Mrs. Joshua Wilbour on December 14, 
1891, with eleven charter members, being 
the first chapter formed in New England 
and the third in the National Society. All 
meetings were held at the homes of mem- 
bers, and as the chapter grew the need of a 
permanent home was felt. 

On April 1, 1929, one of the members, 
Miss Emma M. Munro, died. In her will 
she left to Bristol Chapter her home, to- 
gether with a sum of money for its upkeep, 
to be used as a Chapter House. 

Originally a one-family house it was pos- 
sible to spend a part of the money to re- 
model it and make an attractive five-room 
apartment on the second floor. This is 
rented. The rent from the apartment, to- 
gether with the income from the rest of the 
money, pays all the expenses on the house, 
making it self-supporting. 

Downstairs, we have a_ convenient 
kitchen, fully equipped; a large attractive 
dining room with a fireplace; and, by mak- 
ing two archways and throwing three rooms 
into one, a fine assembly room. One of the 
archways was given by a member in honor 
of her mother. 

The house is surrounded by a beautiful 
lawn with fruit trees, shrubs and flower 
beds, the roses and peonies being especially 
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ristol Chapter House 


beautiful. In 1932, an evergreen tree do- 
nated by a member was planted in honor 
of George Washington. On May 14, 1934, 
an elm was planted in front of the house 
in honor of Lafayette. The tree was donated 

by the Bristol Garden Club. 

On November 15, 1934, a bronze tablet 
in honor of the memory of Miss Munro was 
unveiled with fitting exercises. 

In the house we have many articles of 
historical interest which have been donated 
from time to time. One member bequeathed 
a beautiful maple desk and other useful 
articles of furniture. We also have a fine 
steel engraving of the Signing of the Dec- 
lation of Independence which belonged to 
our founder Mrs. Wilbour; two Revolu- 
tionary guns and a Revolutionary sword. 


many pieces of china, a steel engraving of 


Washington, etc. 

Only we were fortunate in having given 
us a part of Miss Munro’s furniture, includ- 
ing the piano. In the attic were several 
trunks of old clothes which have been used 
as costumes. Among the things was Miss 
Munro’s doll, a baby of seventy years ago. 

Besides our regular monthly meetings 
we hold suppers, luncheons and bridge 
parties in our house. Our annual picnic 


on August 29, the anniversary of the Battle” 


of Rhode Island, is held on the lawn. 
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GENEALOGICAL DEPARTMEN 


3. All queries must be short and to the point. 


5. Only answers containing proof are requested. 
All letters to be forwarded to contributors must 


direct to the writer will be forwarded. 


coming year, a series of Bible Records. 


If the members are not interested in this, of course 


SaMuEL M. STONE BIBLE 
Pittsylvania Co., Va. 


Births 


Samuel M. Stone was born February 10, 
18206. 

Elizabeth E. Stone, wife of Samuel M. 
Stone, was born Oct. 3, 1831. 

- James B. A. Stone, son of Samuel M. 
Stone and Elizabeth E. Stone, was born 
October 23, 1852. 

Bettie E. Stone, daughter of Samuel M. 
and Elizabeth E. Stone, was born February 
23, 1858. 

Samuel M. Stone, son of James B. and 
Kate W. Stone, was born Monday, May 31, 
1880. 

Bettie E. Stone, daughter of James B. and 
Kate W. Stone, was born August 5, 1881. 
Mary Emma Stone was born Thursday, 
‘September 25, 1884. Daughter of James 
-_B. and Kate W. Stone. 

George Carter Stone, son of James B. 
and Kate W. Stone, was born Wednesday, 
June 8, 18387. 

Mary Hightower Stone, daughter of 
James B. and Kate W. Stone, was born 
Sunday, January 27, 1889. 

- Kate Womack Stone, daughter of James 
aa B. and Kate W. Stone, was born Wednes- 
day, November 19, 1890. 

James Banister Stone, Jr., son of James 
B. and Kate W. Stone, was born January 
18, 1893. 
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4. In answering queries give date of magazine and number and signature of query. 
accompanied by the number of the query and its signature. 
tion contained in the communication to be forwarded. No letter asking the contributor to correspond 


Letters to the Genealogical Editor will be answered through the Magazine only. 
The Genealogical Editor expects to publish in this department of the D. A. R. Magazine, during the 


records thus recorded and will donate them to the Genealogical Editor she will be glad to publish same. 


EpItH ROBERTS RAMSBURGH 
GENEALOGICAL Epitor 
2001-16th St. N. W., 


To Contributors—Please observe carefully the following rules: 
1. Name and dates must be clearly written on typewriter. 
2. All queries and answers must be signed and sender's address given. 


Washington, D. C. 


Do not use pencil. 

e 

e 

Unverified family traditions will not be published. 
be unsealed and sent in blank, stamped envelopes 7 aT 
The right is reserved to print informa- J 

= 


If the members are interested, and wish to have their Bible : 
it will be discontinued. 
Kate W. Carter, wife of James B. Stone, 
was born October 17, 1859. _ 

“a Fletcher Kirk Perrow Jr., son of Fletcher 
Kirk Perrow and Bettie E. Stone Perrow, 
was born Mar. 28, 1906, Anniston, Ala. 
(Forbes. ) 


George Mucklow Stone, son of Samuel 
Marion and Effie Louise Mucklow Stone, 
was born Feb. 9, 1908, Charleston, W. Va. 

Samuel M. Stone Jr., son of Samuel M. 
and Effie Mucklow Stone, was born April _ 

, 1910, Charleston, West Va. 

phate Katherine Stone, daughter of S. M. 
and Effie M. Stone, was born Sept. 28, 1912, 
Charleston, West Va. 

James Banister Stone Perrow, son of F. 
Kirk Perrow and Bettie Stone Perrow, was 
born Sept. 8, 1909, Lynchburg, Va. 

Elizabeth Stone Perrow, daughter of F. 
Kirk Perrow and Bettie Stone Perrow, was 
born Mar. 3, 1915, Anniston, Ala. 

F. Kirk Perrow, husband of Bettie E. 
Stone, was born Mar. 1, 1874. 

Samuel Stone Gregory Jr., son of Mary 
Stone and S. S. Gregory, was born Oct. 4, 
1917, Danville, Va. 

James Banister Stone Gregory, son of 
Mary Stone and S. S. Gregory, was born 
July 14, 1920, Danville, Va. 

Mary Carter Stone, daughter of George 
C. and Mary Younger Stone was born Oct. 
19, 


F 


Lewis William Gregory, son of Mary © 
Stone and S. S. Gregory, was born June 2, 
1923, Danville, Va. 
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Mary and Margaret Perrow, daughters 
of J. B. S. and Margaret Jones Perrow, 
born Mar. 9, 1934 at U. of Va. 


Marriages 


Samuel M. Stone and Elizabeth E. Stone 
were married November 12, 1851. (Ander- 
son) 

James B. Stone and Kate W. Carter were 
married June 18, 1879. 

Bettie (Elizabeth) E. Stone and Fletcher 
Kirk Perrow were married June 21, 1905, 
at “Locust Hill,” ancestral home near 
Hurt, Va. 

Samuel M. Stone, son of James B. Stone. 
and Effie Louise Mucklow were married 
April 24, 1907, in Charleston, W. Va. 

George Carter Stone and Mary Carter 
Younger were married at Stovall, N. C.. 
July 12, 1916. 

Mary H. Stone and Samuel Stone 
Gregory were married August 10, 1916, 
at “Locust Hill,” the ancestral home near 
Hurt, Va. 

James Banister Stone, Jr.. 
Watkins, daughter of Mrs. 
Watkins, were married Nov. 
Richmond, Va. 

James Banister Stone Perrow, and Mar- 
garet Jones were married May, 1933, near 


Charlottesville, Va. 


Deaths 


Elizabeth E. Stone, wife of Samuel M. 
Stone, departed this life on the 5th of 
March, 1855. The funeral was preached 
on the 7th from Hebrews, 9th chapter, 27, 
28 verses. 

Bettie E. Stone, daughter of Samuel M. 
and Elizabeth E. Stone, departed this life 
on the 12th of February, 1859. Her 
funeral was preached on the 14th from 
Jeremiah, 31st chapter, 15th verse. 

Samuel M. Stone died at his home on 
Staunton River, Pittsylvania Co., Va., the 
17th of June, 1881. Aged 55 years, 4 mos.. 
7 days. His funeral was preached by Dr. 
A. B. Brown from the 12th chapter, 15th 
verse, Romans, on Sunday the 19th of June 
and the burial immediately afterwards as- 
sisted by a large congregation of neigh- 
bors. 

James B. (A) Stone, son of Samuel M. 


and Elizabeth E. Stone, died November 25. 
1915. 


and Janet 
Henry Clay 
3, 1931, in 
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Mary Emma Stone, daughter of James 
B. and Kate W. Stone, died June 24, 1885. 

Kate W. Stone, wife of James B. Stone 
and daughter of Dr. Geo. A. Carter and 
Bettie A. Carter, died at 12 p. m. Thurs- 
day, January 25, 1900. Her funeral was 
preached Saturday, January 27 at 2 p. m. 
by W. D. Barr from the 7th verse and 13th 
chapter of John. 

The children born of her were: Samuel 
M. Stone, Bettie E. Stone, Mary E. Stone, 
George C. Stone, Mary H. Stone, Katie W. 
Stone and James B. Stone. 

George Mucklow Stone, son of Samuel 
M. Stone and Effie Mucklow Stone, died 
March —, 1909, West Va. 


James H. Stone DIcTIONARY 


James H. Stone, son of John, born Oct. 
17, 1778. 

Elizabeth his wife, born June 21st, 1786. 

We was married September, the eighth 
day , 1803. 

Edmund Stone, son of James, born Jan- 
uary 8, 1805. 

Mildred Stone, daughter of James, born 
January 21, 1809. 

Mary Stone, born November the 11th 
day . 1810. 

John T. Stone, born Sept. 18, 1812. 

James Stone, born October 23, 1814. 

Catherine W. Stone, born September 12. 
1816. 

Bathilda Stone was born December 6, 
1818. 

Sussanna Stone was born May 18, 1820. 

Emily W. Stone, born August 27, 1823. 

Samuel M. Stone, born Feb. 10, 1826. 


Tabitha E. Stone was born April 14, 
1828. 


Joun Stone Recorp 
Halifax Co., Va. 


John Stone, son of Joshua Stone and 
wife, was born Nov. 25, 1754. 

Dolly, daughter of Wm. Hoskins and 
wife, was born Nov. 10, 1761. 

John Stone and Dolly Hoskins were 
married Oct. 2, 1777. 

James H., son of John Stone and wife 
was born Oct. 17, 1778. 

Benjamine, son of John Stone and wife, 
was born Dec. 30, 1780. 
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Nancy, daughter of John Stone and wife, 
was born Nov. 6, 1785. 

Mary, daughter of John Stone and wife, 
was born Jany. 6, 1786. 

Dolly C., daughter of John Stone and 
wife, was born May 6, 1788. 

Elizabeth, daughter of John Stone and 
wife, was born Jany. 15, 1791. 

Wilmoth, daughter of John Stone and 
wife, was born Aug. 30, 1792; died Oct. 
11, 1793. 

Sally, daughter of John Stone and wife. 
was born Sept. 4, 1794. 

Wilmoth B., daughter of John Stone and 
wife, was born Aug. 28, 1797. 

Dolly, wife of John Stone, died Apr. 4, 
1802. 

Lucy Hoskins, second wife of John Stone. 
was born Apr. —, 1769. 

John Stone and Lucy Hoskins were mar- 
ried about December, 1802. 

John H., son of John Stone and 2nd 
wife, was born Oct. 4, 1803. 

Tabitha, daughter of John Stone and 2nd 
wife, was born Apr. 5, 1805. 

Page Finey, daughter of John Stone and 
2nd wife, was born March —, 1807; died 
Nov. —, 1807. 

Mary Page Finey, daughter of John 
Stone and 2nd wife, was born Jany. 11, 
1809. 

Mary, daughter of John Stone and Ist 
wife, died January 10, 1809. 

Lucy, second wife of John Stone, 
May 4, 1810. 

Wilmoth B., daughter of John Stone and 
Ist wife, died Apr. 7, 1818. 

Dolly C. Collins, daughter of John Stone 


died 


and Ist wife, died January 17, 1836. 
Elizabeth Hubbard, daughter of John 


Stone and Ist wife, died May 18, 1840. 
John Stone died July 10, 1824 (Aged 70 
years. ) 


_-- Exaet copy of copy from John Stone’s 


Bible made by Mr. Jim Stone, Danville. 
Va. 


Stone Famity Line FROM WILLIAM AND 


SARAH STONE 


(Worked out from the Records of the Circuit 

Court of Richmond Co., at Warsaw, Va., 
Carter Delano.) 


by E. 


d. Made will Sept. 9, 1704. 
Will proved Dec. 4, 1704. 
M. 
SARAH 
b. 
d. Made will July 2, 1711. 
Will proved May 1, 1717. 


Children named in will: 
“My Son: Phillip Stone 
My Son: Joshua Stone 
My Son-in-law: Robert Scholfield 
My Grandson: Gragory Glascock 
My Grandson: John Glascock 
My Wife: Sarah Stone 
My Daughter: Elizabeth Stone 
My Daughter: 


Recorded Jan. 31, 1707. 

JOSHUA STONE 

b. 

d. Dec. 15, 1717 (without will) 

M. 

MARY 

Children: Joshua, 1716 


born Oct. 20, 
(only child). 


JOSHUA STONE 
b. Oct. 20, 1716 
m. Nov. 22, 1738 


d. Will proved Nov. 8. 1774. 


M. 
WILMOTH BRYANT 
b. 
m. Nov. 22, 1738. 
d. 
Children: 


William, b. June 9, 1740. 
Joshua, b. Oct. 13, 1744. 
n Benjamin, b. Sept. 26, 1747. 
arse Thomas, b. Dec. 31, 1750. ‘ae 
John, b. Nov. 25, 1754. vera 


at Moses, b. May 12, 1758. ee 


“North Farnham Parish Register, 1672— 
1800” 


The above records used through the 
courtesy of Mrs. F. Kirk Perrow, Locust 
Hill, Hurt, Virginia, and attested by her 
in the presence of R. B. Dawson, Notary 
Public. 
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ANSWERS 
15341. PowELL.—William Powell, 


brother of James, married Nancy Bobo. 
Sally Powell, daughter of William, mar- 
ried Reuben Powell and removed to Ala- 
bama. Would like to corres. and exchange 
data regarding this family.—Mrs. Ruth 
Winn Wickwire, 1224 Connecticut Ave.. 
Washington, D. C. 

15332. Bouck- HERRON.—Christian 
Bouck from Alsace-Lorraine, Germany, to 
what is now Fultonham, Schoharie Co.. 
N. Y., about 1709. His son William mar. 
Elizabeth Heinrich and had son Christian. 
1753-1836. who married Margaret Borst. 
William Christian Bouck, their son, born 
1786, died 1859, Governor of N. Y., 1843- 
45, mar. Katherine Lawyer and had son 
Charles, 1829-1909, who mar. Julia Elea- 
nor Best, gr. dau. of Timothy Murphy of 
the Maryland Rifles. This Charles Bouck 
was a member of the N. Y. Assembly. 

(a) Herron. — Mackenzie’s Colonial 
Families of The United States, vol. 4, p. 
10, gives the Taft-Herron line of Cincinnati. 
Francis Herron, from Ireland to Lancaster. 
Pa., 1734 mar. Mary McNutt and had son 
Francis who mar. Jane Wills. William. 
their son, mar. Nancy Reynolds and had 
son John Williamson, who mar. Ann Col- 
lins. From Chalkley’s “Chronicles of 
Scotch-Irish Settlement in Virginia,” Wm. 
Herron of Rockingham or Richmond Co.. 
Va., was drowned bet. 1798-1804. His bro. 
Thomas, who was his administrator and a 
sister Jane, wife of Alexander Campbell of 
Rockingham Co., Va. In a suit to settle 
the estate, Jane testified that she had ‘lived 
in Ireland when Wm. died and that the 
other sisters were still there (1804). That 
Thomas was a half-bro. and had come to 
America from Ireland forty years earlier 
—Mrs. Eleanor Parker Hopkins, 128 S. 
Ashland Ave., Lexington, Ky. 

12918. PartLow.—The first Partlow to 
come to America was John Partlow of 
Wales. He was drowned on a return voy- 
age to Wales where he was going to receive 
a legacy. His sons were John, Samuel and 
David, who settled in Spotsylvania Co., 
Va. On page 352, Spotsylvania County 
records: Sept. 1779. John Falconer of 
Spottsylvania Co. sold to Samuel Partlow 
of Caroline Co. 300 acres in Spotsylvania. 


This Samuel had children, John, Samuel 
and daughter Ann.—Miss Bessie Partlow. 
Liberty, Texas. 

14228. THAyYer.—Richard Thayer borr 
in Eng. abt. 1601, died 27 Aug. 1695, 
Braintree, Mass. He mar. in Eng. 5 Apr. 
1624, Dorothy Mortimer who d. in Eng. 
17 Jan. 1640. “Suffolk Co. Mass. Deeds. 
Liber 5 p. 446, widower with 7 chil., settled 
in Braintree, Mass.” Richard’s son Richard 
Thayer b. 1624/5 in Eng., d. 4 Dee. 1705 
in Braintree, Mass. He mar. abt. 165] 
Dorothy Pray who d. 11 Dec. 1705. Their 
son Nathaniel Thayer b. 1 Nov. 1660 d. 6 
Aug. 1727, mar. Deborah Townsend and 
had son Daniel, 1693—21 Mch. 1753, who 
mar. 2 June 1719 Eliz. Thompson. Daniel, 
1721, son of Daniel, mar. 15 Apr. 1741 
Ruth Clark of Braintree and their son 
Daniel Thayer, b. 9 Sept. 1756 d. 1835. 
He mar. 19 Aug. 1777, Beulah Corbitt, b. 
1759 in Milford, Mass., dau. of Deacon 
Daniel Corbitt and his wife Mary. Chil- 
dren of Daniel Corbitt and his wife Mary 
were: Mary, bp. 14 Dec. 1755: Hepsibah, 
bp. 4 Oct. 1757; Beulah, bp. 10 Feb. 1760 
(Milford, V. R. p. 50); Daniel, bp. 26 Oct. 
1746; Robert, bp. 17 Mch. 1747; Peter, 
bp. 28 Aug. 1748, these last three from 
church records, p. 49. Milford Vital Rees. 
call Daniel Thayer and his wife Beulah 
Corbitt, both of Mendon, and they were 
mar. 19 Aug. 1778. Their chil. were: 
Polly, b. 1779, died; Mary, b. 1780 mar. 
Abel Tarbel; Charles, b. 14 Aug. 1782, 
mar. Mehitable Brown; Preston, b. 1784 
mar. 1809 Naomi Burt of Westmoreland, 
N. H.: Henrietta, b. 1786, mar. James 
Witherell; Gardner, b. 27 Jan. 1789, mar. 
1814 Salome Smith; Daniel, b. 22 June 
1791, mar. 1 May 1813 Lydia Holbrook: 
L. O. H. mar. 2 Jan. 1816, Wm. Harrimore 
(?); Lewis, b. 5 Nov. 1795, mar. 5 Oct. 
1822 Zenis Carlton; Corbitt, b. 1798; 
Esther, b. 1800; Carlton, b. 10 Nov. 1802. 
mar. 12 Nov. 1855 Eliz. Lucy Wright born 
30 Dec. 1832. It would seem that Deborah 
Townsend was the 2nd wife of Nathaniel 
Thayer who died July 1690.—Mrs. Nellie 
M. Morris, 162 Highland St., Brockton, 
Mass. 

15384d. THomas - Haines. — Samuel 
Thomas, born 1817, was a son of Lydia 


Haines Thomas and her husband. Would 
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suggest your writing to some of the desc. 
who might have further infor. Can furnish 
one of the addresses if you care to have it. 
—Mrs. Frances Strowger, 3834 N. E. 23rd 
Avenue, Portland, Ore. 

15413b. TayLtor.— William Taylor, 
1744-1830, of Ross Co., Ohio, mar. Lucy 
Imlay and had chil.:—Mary, b. 1769, who 
mar. Aaron Applegate; Joseph, b. 27 Sept. 
1770, mar. Jane Irwin 8 Aug. 1798; Sarah, 
mar. John Applegate; Edward, mar. Mary 
Smith; Eleanor, who mar. 4 Jan. 1800; 
William b. 1775, mar. Catherine Wise; 
John Taylor, b. 5 July 1782, who mar. 6 

é Mch. 1806 Mary Pierce; Lucy, b. 12 May 

1782, d. 15 Sept. 1865, mar. 22 Apr. 1802 

~ John Wilson; David, whe mar. Abigail Mc- 

Clure; George, who mar. Ist Mary Smith; 

Elisha, who mar. Sarah Adair; Isaac, who 

mar. Lydia Perkins; Jonathan, b. 10 Nov. 

- 1793 who mar. Eliaan Trindle; Elizabeth, 

-b. 1796 mar. 1818 John Evans. Write to 

Mrs. L. F. Hobart, Melford, Ohio. Will 

r 3 glad to corres. and exchange data.— 

Mrs. Louise Guthrie Blankenship, Willis- 
ton, North Dakota. 

6240. LAMPHEAR-AMES.—Mary Erm- 
inah was the daughter of Rev. Charlies Levi 
Bartlett and his wife Emeline Dudiddle 
Lamphear. Rev. Charles’ parents were 

_ James Harbert Bartlett and his wife Nancy 
_ Farwell, and James was the son of Mathias 
_and Elizabeth Bartlett Bartlett. Would like 
to corres. with desc. of these families.— 
Mrs. Mabel J. Bailey, Sedalia, Missouri. 
15363c. Prearce-Ross.—Nancy Ross, b. 
15 July 1783 in Virginia, prob. Hampshire 
Co. She was the dau. of William Ross and 
his wife Winifred (Wineford), dau. of 
Daniel Rector. Wm. Ross and his family 
removed to Ky. and on the 16th of August 
1800 Nancy mar. Thomas J. Pearce. They 
removed to Mechanicsburg, Ohio, where 
Nancy died 1 Jan. 1814, and Thomas Jef- 
_ ferson Pearce mar. 2nd the widow George. 
By this 2nd mar. he had a son Harvey B., 
who mar. Violetta Houston. Wm. Ross, who 
died after his dau. Nancy, mentioned the 
following chil. as hers in his will: Wm. H., 
_ Betsy, Matilda, Lucinda, Nancy and Jesse. 
Wm. H. mar. Artissima Colvin; Betsy mar. 
ve Robert Neal and Matilda mar. Lemuel Bar- 
7 In 1824 their sister Nancy was the 


rett. 


wife of James Pearce and they quit claim 
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to 43 acres which they evidently had title 
to through one of them in Ross Co., Ohio. 
My Rosses were in Hampshire and in 1767 
spread out into Penna. and later intc 
Mason and Jefferson Counties, Ky. Will be 
glad to corres.—Mrs. Laura Sage Jones, 
Delavan, Wisconsin. 

12839. VERNON-SALKELD.—Mary Sal- 
keld who married Nathaniel Vernon, was 
a widow. Have the record of their marriage 
and other infor. abt. their chil. Would be 
glad to corres. with any Vernons.—Mrs. 
F. A. Ramsey, 102 Denver Ave., Westmont, 
N. J. 

15371. Wetcu.—John Welch (dates of 
birth and death and parentage unknown) 
mar. Sarah Reiner, Rhyner or Rhiner, and 
had chil. William and Hannah. John and 
Sarah lived at Harper’s Ferry, and he may 
be buried nr. Coshocton, Ohio, as his son 
Wm. lived there. This son William mar. 
Mary Barbara Lamberson and his sister 
Hannah Reiner Welch mar. Daniel O’Don- 
nell of New Philadelphia, Ohio, where she 
lived and is buried. Have infor. of the 
descs. of both of these families and will be 
be glad to help you if this is the family 
you are looking for—Mrs. Margaret An- 
derson, 7409 Arlington Drive, Richmond 
Heights, Missouri. 

15362. LAMpTton.—William Lampton, 
b. 1724, son of William Henry Lampton of 
England. Benjamin, son of William, b. 
1724, had a bro. Wm., b. 1764. Benjamin 
Lampton b. 1770 d. 1838, was the grand- 
father of Samuel Clemens. Patsy Lampton. 
b. 1805 mar. Judge John A. Quarles. Mrs. 
Clemens cousin James Lampton was the son 
of Samuel Lampton, b. 1772 and his 2nd 
wife, Isabel Anderson. This data was copied 
from “The Lampton Family in America, 
1724-1927”—hope it will be of use.—Mrs. 
Nancy Allen, 407 West 8th St., Owensboro, 
Ky. 

DakiNn.—The following is copied from 
the “Descendants of Thomas Dakin of Con- 
cord, Mass. and Rev. Simon Dakin of 
North East, N. Y., 1624-1920” by A. H. 
Dakin, Jr. and Emily L. Reed. Thomas 
Dakin, d. Concord, Mass., 21 Oct. 1708 
and was born, according to his will, in 
1624, son of John who mar. Ist Sarah who 
died 18 Oct. 1659 and mar. 2nd 11 June 
1660 Susanna, widow of Ric hard Stratton. 
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His chil. were:—Sarah, who mar. Abraham 
Wood and d. 24 Feb. 1748, in Sudbury, 
Mass.; John, b. 20 Mch. 1661, d. 1711 mar. 
Sarah, b. 29 Feb. 1664, d. 5 May 1700, dau. 
of Henry and Elinor (Hopkinson) Wood- 
house; Simon, b. abt. 1663, d. 11 Jan. 1739, 
mar. Elizabeth Brooks; Joseph, b. abt. 
1669, d. 13 Mch. 1744, Concord, Mass., 

mar. 16 July 1696, Dorothy, b. 21 Jan. 
1675, Rowley, Mass., dau. of Samuel and 
Eliz. Wooster. Mary, who died 16 May 

1671 Concord, Mass. Simon, 1663.1739, 
mar. Eliz., dau. of Joshua and Hannah 
Mason Brooks. She was b. 16 Dec. 1672 
in Concord, Mass. Simon lived at Con- 
cord, Mass. until 1695 when he went to 
South Carolina, returning to Concord bet. 
1701 and 1703. His chil. were: Simon b. 
20 May 1694, mar. Huldah Worcester; 
Ebenezer b. 23 Oct. 1696 in S. Car., mar. 
Lydia Chute, who d. 30 Mch. 1728 in Sud- 
bury, Mass. He mar. 2nd Abigail Beaman; 
Samuel b. 4 Nov. 1700 in S. Car. mar. 
Mary Heald; Eliz. b. 25 Aug. 1703 in Con- 
cord, Mass. d. Framingham, Mass. 13 June 
1730, mar. 2 Oct. 1725 John Cheney; 
Jonathan, b. 2 Aug. 1706, Concord, Mass. 
mar. 3 Oct. 1728 Sarah, dau. of Joseph and 
Margaret Soper; Benjamin, b. 5 Aug. 1709 
d. Dec. 1788, unmar.; Sarah, b. 16 Apr. 
1712 mar. 1732 Benjamin, son of Benj. and 
Anna Garfield Brown. Simon Dakin, b. 
20 May 1694 Concord, Mass.. mar. Huldah, 
dau. of Timothy and Huldah (Cheney) 
Worcester. (This I found to be a mistake. 
He mar. 1718, Huldah, widow of Rev. 
Timothy Worcester and dau. of Peter and 
Hannah [Noyes] Cheney.) He apparently 
lived at Concord until 1727, later retnov- 
ing to Weston, Mass. Associated with 
Elisha Johnson in the purchase of much 
property. Later he removed to Putnam Co., 
New York. His chil. were: Simon, b. 27 
Jan. 1721 d. 19 Sept. 1803, mar. Rebecca 
Perry; Timothy, b. 29 Mch. 1723, mar. Mch. 
1744 Lydia Fish; Huldah, b. 29 May 1725, 
Concord, Mass.; Benoni, b. 16 Mch. 1727, 
d. 30 May 1727. Joshua Dakin (Rev. Simon 
4-Simon 3-Simon 2-Thomas) was a Rev. 
soldier from Dutchess Co., N. Y. His name 
is mentioned in “N. Y. in the Revolution as 
Colony and State” vol. 1 p. 248, 6th Reg’t 
Dutchess Co., Millerton, as one entitled to 
“Land Capt. Samuel 


Dakin (Deacon Joseph 3) mar. Mercy 

Minot.—Miss Consuelo Furman, 621 West 

189th St., New York City. 

15413. Wetr-Rosinson. — Rev. John 
Brice was a native of Harford Co., Mary- 
land. He removed with his family to 
western Penna. Studied theology and was 
installed as pastor of the congregations of 
Three Ridges (West Alexander, Pa., Forks 
of Wheeling, W. Va. and Elm Grove, W. 
Va.) 22 April 1790. Later he labored in 
Green Co., Pa. and in Ohio. Died 26 
August 1811 aged 51 years. Rev. John 
Brice McCoy of the Presbytery of Wash- 
ington was a grandson and copied from 
“The Life of McCurdy” pub. 1847 is the 
following: Rev. John Brice mar. twice. By 
his Ist wife he had two chil., Jane and 
James. By his 2nd wife, Jean Stockton, 
he had chil.: John, who mar. Nancy Byres; 
Polly or Mary who mar. Edward Coulter; 
Frances mar. Joseph Blaney; Eliza mar. 
Edward Supler; Alice mar. Wm. Craig; 
Sarah mar. Isaac Oldham; Jane mar. John 
McCoy; Margaret, unmar. Brice ances. as 
given 1913, by Margaret Brice Carroll, as 
told her by her father:—Taylor Brice mar. 
Mekamie; their dau. Mekamie Brice mar. 
Robert Stockton. Jean Stockton, their dau., 
mar. Rev. John Brice and had son John 
who mar. Nancy Byres and their dau. Sarah 
mar. Joseph Lawson. Robert Stockton came 
from Maryland. He attended Princeton 
Seminary and in 1784 removed to Wash- 
ington Co., Pa. Entered the Thadeus Dodd 
School and was ordained 1790. Was 
among the first students of what is now 
“The Washington and Jefferson College,” 
Washington, Penn. Rev. John Brice and 
his wife Jane Stockton are buried in the 
Old Cemetery next to the Presbyterian 
Church in West Alexander, Penna. Would 
be glad to hear from anyone having addi- 
tional information.—Miss Kate I. Lawson. 
109 S. Huron St., Wheeling, W. Va. 

15365c. KrrreL-DEENMARKEN.—In the 
Reformed Church Records of Kingston. 
N. Y. p. 169, is recorded the baptism of 
Christina, dau. of Hendrik Kittel and Ca- 
trina Deenmarken, his wife, on June 4, 
1727. Her sponsors were Hendrik Fees and 
Christina Kittel. On page 547 is the mar. 
of Hendrik Kittel and Catrina Deenmarken, 
both b. in Hoog-duytsland (Germany) and 
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both now residing under jurisdiction of 
Hurley. Banns registered 20 Sept. 1724, 
married 9 Oct. 1724. On page 560, Catrina 
Deenmarken, widow of Hendrik Kittel mar- 
ried Johannes Wever (Weaver) 9 July 
1731. In Capt. A. H. Van Deusen’s Gene- 
alogy of the Van Deusen Family he states 
that Lena Van Deusen, dau. of Wilhelmus 
and Christina (Kittel) Van Deusen mar. 
abt. 1787 Peter Wiessner, Jr. Other recs. 
state that Peter Wiessner, Jr., mar. another 
Lena Van Deusen. Would like to corres. 
with anyone having definite proof of the 
marriage of Lena, dau. of Wilhelmus Van 
Deusen.—Miss Phyllis Raymond, South 
Highland Avenue, Nyack, N. Y. 

15359. LitrLer.—Samuel Littler mar. 
Rachel, widow of Thomas Taylor and dau. 
of John Minshall of Great Britain. Samuel 
and Rachel were mar. at Nottingham, Pa. 
31 May 1707. Marriage recorded in Book 
A. of marriage certificates of Chester 
Monthly Meeting, Delaware Co., Pa., page 
18. Samuel Littler died 12 March 1727, 
buried 14 Mch. 1727 at Nottingham, Pa. 
His will dated 8 Mch. 1727 was prob. 30 
May 1727. Thomas, Ist husband of Rachel 
Minshall, was the son of Thomas Taylor 
of Worthenbury in Flintshire, Wales and 
of Frances Yardley, his wife and was b. 4 
May 1675. Married 9 Nov. 1700 at Phila- 
delphia Meeting and d. 15 June 1705. 
Rachel Littler, widow of Samuel, mar. the 
third time 3 May 1728 to Thomas Oldham 
of Nottingham. She d. July 1762. Rachel 
Minshall brought a Certificate from the 
Preoarative Monthly Meeting at Frandly, 
Cheshire, Eng., dated 3 Jan. 1697 to Phila- 
delphia Meeting. Samuel and Rachel Litt- 
ler had a son John b. 28 Mch. 1708, who 
mar. 5 Apr. 1728 Mary, daughter of Alex- 
ander Ross. They removed to Winchester, 
Va., and his will is dated there 30 Aug. 
1748 and prob. 6 Dec. 1748. John, son of 
John and Mary Ross Littler, was b. 1740 
at Winchester, Va. He d. 3 Jan. 1819. His 
will dated at Winchester 3 June 1818 was 
prob. 1 Feb. 1819. Name of wife ment. in 
will was Rosanna. John Littler’s Rev. ser. 


is given in McAlister’s Va. Militia, p. 172. 
_ The above data was taken from “Some 
_ Early Settlers” by Mary Cousins McCabe. 
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Mrs. Mary Cousins McCabe Parry, 
Bartmer Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

15274. WiILLARD.— William Willard 
(Joseph 4, Samuel 3, Josiah 2, Simon) b. 
Sunderland, Mass., Jan. 1720/1, mar. Pru- 
dence, dau. of Col. Josiah Willard, b. 30 
Sept. 1727 Lunenburg, d. 26 Feb. 1794, 
Westminster, Vt. Bought land in West- 
minster and gave tracts of it to sons Joseph, 
Abel and Lynde by deed, 25 Mch. 1780. He 
d. 23 Oct. 1804. His chil. were: Wil- 
loughby, b. 1745, Susanna, b. 1748, Wm., 
b. 1750, Joseph, b. 1753, Abel, b. abt. 1755, 
Lynde, b. abt. 1757. Lynde Willard mar. 
Silence and lived in Westminster 1790, 
in Rockingham 1806 and d. 3 Mch. 1832. 
His chil. were: Lois, Anna, Samuel b. 1788, 
mar. 23 Oct. 1808, Betsy Morrison; Dan, 
mar. 17 Nov. 1817 Mary Morton; Peny, 
Luina and John. Ref: Willard Genealogy. 

15351. WiLLARpb.— Daniel Willard 
(Thomas 3, Josiah 2, Simon) was b. at 
Guilford Conn. and mar. 20 Oct. 1725 
Thankful Wilcox. Their chil. were: Daniel, 
Celia, Sarah, Abigail b. 24 Sept. 1732, 
mar. at Cornwall, Conn. 3 May 1750 Allen 
Sage. Thomas Willard 3, was b. at 
Wethersfield, Conn. mar. 8 July, 1689 Abi- 
gail, dau. of Nathan Bradley, d. at Guil- 
ford, Conn., 10 Nov. 1746. His chil. were: 
Josiah, Hannah, Abigail, Prudence, Daniel, 
Nathan, Dorothy, Jared and Nathan. Josiah 
Willard 2, was b. in Concord abt. 1635 
and mar. 20 Mch. 1656-7 Hannah Hosmer 
and d. 1674. Their chil. were: Samuel, 
Josiah, Simon, Dorothy, Stephen, Thomas. 
John and Hannah. Major Simon Willard 
1, was born 1604 and died 1676. He came 
to America in May, 1634. Ref: Willard 
Genealogy.—Mrs. Edward L. Lambert, 110 
West Earle St., Greenville, South Carolina. 
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15458. Apams.—Wanted or recs. of 
Wm. and Samuel Adams who came from 
Ireland with a sis. Ann. Wm. Adams mar. 
Mary Eliz. Hawthorne in Alexandria, Va. 
They lived in the Cumberland Valley and 
had eleven chil. Wanted all infor. pos- 
sible of this family.—E. C. A. 
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Genealogical Data from Four States. 


_ EARLY MARRIAGE RECORDS OF 
EAST TENNESSEE 
Copied by ZeELLA ARMSTRONG 
Washington County 


Walter King to Nancy Sevier, Feb. 15, 1795. 
(Their son Austin King was Governor of Mis- 
souri. Nancy was a daughter of Gov. John 
Sevier.) 

Jacob Brown to Nancy Thompson, October 3, 
1805. 

Reuben Burk to Polly Lyons, July 25, 1805. 

Richard Campbell to Catherine Sevier, Decem- 
ber 24, 1795. (She also was a daughter of Gov. 
Sevier.) 

Henry McPherson to Susannah Glasscock, Au- 
gust 2, 1808. 

William B. Carter to Eliza M. Aiken, November 
30, 1815. 

John Smith to Martha Blair, March 25, 1818. 
(1 said nationally known, and surely John Smith 
comes under this head.) 

William Lovelace to Rebecca Hawkins, August 
17, 1807. 

An early marriage in Washington Co. was that 
of John Sevier to famous Bonny Kate Sherrill, 
his second wife, August 14, 1780. 


Greene County 


James Carter to Phoebe Bullard, 1791. 

Moses Johnson to Ann Bullard, June 13, 1786. 

John Bullard to Agnes Kinsey, Jan. 4, 1786. 
(These are of the family of Major General 
Robert Lee Bullard). 

John Sevier, Jr. to Elizabeth Conway, July 8, 
1788. (General John Sevier signed his son’s mar- 
riage bond.) 

Phillip Cole to Rebecca English, 1794. 

Felix Ernest to Sarah North, August 15, 1785. 

George Farnsworth to Agnes Jamison, 1791. 

Christopher Hoover to Elizabeth Lotspiech, 
February 5, 1791. 

James Campbell to Hannah Inman, January 28, 
1792. 

Henry Morris to Ann Brown, 1799. (Hugh 
Brown signs the bond “for my daughter.”) 

— Perry to Elizabeth Ashmore, March 7, 


“oseph Shields to Sarah Harrison, October 28, 
178 
Micajah Carter to Ann Stockton, August 28, 
1784. 
Roane County 


John Powell to Ann Carter, December 2, 1801. 
Micajah Carter seeurity for his daughter. (This 
is especially interesting as Macajah Carter’s mar- 
riage to Ann Stockton is recorded in Greene 
County a generation earlier. Perhaps you will 
think that 17 years is not a generation but girls 
were marriageable at 15 in that pioneer time.) 
The march of the emigrants had begun. Doubt- 
less the next generation of this family of Carters 
will be found in a county still further on and the 


next and the next can be found all over our great 
country. 

The capital of Roane County was and is King- 
ston but it was once South West Point and almost 
on the Western frontier. It was the seat of 
fashion and gaiety, though you would find it hard 
to believe now, motoring through its quiet streets. 
Also it was for a brief time the capital of Ten- 
nessee. Reading John Sevier’s Journal and other 
documents of the period, one finds innumerable 
references to South West Point. 


Blount County 

John Clark to Letitia Sharp, Jan. 20, 1801. 

James Boyd to Hannah McMurray, Sept. 3, 
1797. 

Adam Dunlap to Margery Porter, January 31, 
1797. Samuel Porter, Security. 

William McNabb to Margaret Mitchell, June 3, 
1801. 

James Ewing to Mary Thompson, April 30, 1797. 

Samuel Wear to Polly (Mary) Gillihan, Sept. 
30, 1799. 
his first marriage took place in Virginia.) 


Rhea County 

Christopher Bullard to Rachel Fitzgerald, May 
6, 1794. 

Cain Able to Margaret Buise (?) October 2, 
1810. (The name carries one to a much more 
remote period of history. Considering that Dayton, 
Rhea’s county seat, was the theater of the late 
Battle of the Anti-Fundamentalists against the 
Adam and Eve theory and all that resulted there- 
from (including Cain and Abel) it was a diverting 
circumstance to find Cain Able in the dusty rec- 
ords while the battle raged above me. I was much 
more charmed at the discovery of Cain Able than 
I would have been in listening to Darrow’s coatless 
oratory or Mencken’s pungent quips on the yokels 
who still believed the Book. Probably the only 
place in the world where Cain Able will be found 
in the marriage records is in Rhea County Records 
and in the historic account of the Garden of Eden, 
and even in the venerable Book, Able, as genealo- 
gists would say, d. y. unm. while Cain found his 
wife in the Land of Nod.) 


Jefferson County 


John Paget to Elizabeth Leath, Dec. 25, 1792. 
Joseph Thomas to Polly Wright, Dec. 27, 1792. 
Jonathan Hill to Jenny Hunter, Oct. 9, 1792. 
Joseph Langdon to Katherine S. Fitzgerald, Dec. 
24, 1792. (The use of the middle initial is very 
unusual. She may have been a widow.) 
William Allen to Mary Copeland, 1792. 
Joseph Thompson to Ann Rogers, Dec. 26, 1792. 
Joseph Henderson to Peggy White, Sept. 2, 1794. 
Davy Crockett’s first marriage license secured for 
marriage to Margaret Elder was taken out in 
Jefferson County. The marriage bond reads: 


State of Tennessee, Jefferson County: 
To any licensed minister of the Gospel or Justice 
of the Peace, Greeting: 
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(This was Col. Wear’s second marriage, 
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I do authorize and empower you to celebrate the 
rite of marriage between David Crockett and 
Margaret Elder and join them together as husband 
and wife. Given at my office in Dandridge this 
21st day of October, 1805. 

J. Hamilton, Clerk. 

Perhaps it was after this experience that Davy 
coined his famous phrase: “Be sure you're right 
and then go ahead.” For he was not right and 
he failed to go ahead! Margaret Elder did not 
marry him and so missed a halo of glory as the 
wife of a hero. That he was not heartbroken by 
the defection of one fair maid is proved, however, 
for scarcely a year later he appeared in the Clerk’s 
office for another license and this time the mar- 
riage knot was securely tied, pretty Polly Findly 
being the lucky lady of his choice. Col. Henry 


Bradford, a magistrate of Jefferson County, per- 
formed the ceremony. 
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MARRIAGES IN THE DUTCH REFORMED 
CHURCH AT KINDERHOOK, NEW YORK 


Copied by Lita James Roney 


Jan. 26, 1775—*Dennis Davis j.m. born in Jersy 
and Geesje Moor born in Claverack. 

Feb. 1, 1775—* Michael Ray born in old England 
and Maria Merrit born in Germany. 

Mar. 5, 1775—Roelof Reyn and Engeltie Van 
Valkenburgh. 

Mar. 26, 1775—*Isaac Vosburg and Mary Van 
Valkenburgh. 

Apr. 18, 1775—* Abraham Van der Poel and Maria 
Becker, spinster. 

May 2, 1775—*Johannes Smit 
Harder. 

June 8, 1775—*Cornelius Sebring of Kinderhook 
and Jane Hoes of the same place. 

June 10, 1775——*John J. Van Valkenburgh of 
Schodack, farmer, & Margaret van der Poel of 
Kinderhook. 

July 3, 1775—*Hendrick Schever and Christiana 
Van Valkenburgh. 

July 4, 1775—*Dirk Gardenier of Kinderhook, 
gentleman, and Elizabeth Van Alen. 

Aug. 27, 1775—*Leonard Witbeck of Manor of 
Rensselaerwyck, farmer and Eva Van Alstyne. 

Sept. 2, 1775—*Johannes Van Buren, farmer of 
Manor of Rensselaerwyck, and Catharine Van 
der Poel. 

Sept. 22, 1775—Isaac Wessells and Ariantje Van 
Valkenburgh. 

Sept. 22, 1775—*Andrew Van der Poel of Kinder- 
hook and Catharine Van Valkenburgh of 
Schodack. 

Sept. 25, 1775—John Plyn j.m. and Mary Bride- 
shaw j.d. 

Oct. 14, 1775—*Jacob Van Alsteyn, merchant, and 
Annatje Lansing. 

Oct. 18, 1775—*Thomas Musick, Junior, farmer, 
and Rachel Klaw. 

Nov. 8, 1775—*Jacobus Delamater and Hartry 
Vosburg, widow. 

Nov. 19, 1775—Barent Vosburg, skipper, and Mary 
Van Alen. 

Dec. 7, 1775—Thomas Keller and Martje Har- 
terger, both born in Claverack. 


and Gertruy 
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Dec. 16, 1775—*Jacob J. Schermerhorn of Scho- 
dack and Geertje Schermerhorn. 

Jan. 7, 1776—*Barent Schermerhorn, widower, 
and Gertruyd Vroman, both of Coeymans. 

Jan. 9, 1776—*Isaac Dingenman j.m. born in 
Claverack and Elizabeth Keller, born in 
Claverack. 

Feb. 4, 1776—*John D. Hoes of Kinderhook and 
Mary Quackenboss. 

Feb. 10, 1776—* Hezekiah Ferguson and Elizabeth 
Herrick. 

Feb. 18, 1776—Elisa Phillips and Dina Finch. 

Mar. 11, 1776—*Philip Schermerhorn of Schodack 
and Dorothy Miller. 

Apr. 28, 1776—*Pieter Symonse Veeder 
Martje Van Slyck, both of Schenectady. 
May 25, 1776—*Abraham Van Hoesen of Kinder- 

hook and Heletje Van Alstyn of Claverack. 

May 26, 1776—* Alexander Thomson and Elizabeth 
Catterel, born in Goshen. 

June 6, 1776—Willem Erkenbrech, born in Living- 
ston Manor, and Dorcas Duram, born in Clav- 
erack. 

(There are no records given from this date— 

1778.) 

May 16, 1778—*Isaac Spoor and Magdalena Van 
Valkenburgh. 

June 21, 1778—* Pieter Van Alsteyn, widower, and 
Tanneke Paterson, unmarried woman, both liv- 
ing below Kinderhook. 

July 14, 1778—John Reinholts j.m. and Maria 
Martelings j.d. 

July 16, 1778—*John A. Huyck j.m. and Eliza- 
beth Klaauw j.d. 

Sept. 20, 1778—*Petrus Wynkoop of Kingston 
and Maria Van Alsteyn j.d. of Kinderhook. 
(The grave-stones of this couple are in the 
Kinderhook cemetery.) 

Oct. 6, 1778—Kuttelo Krinket j.m. from Germany 
and Neeltje de Germo j.d. born in Schodack. 
Oct. 8, 1778—*George Eggers j.m. in Brunswyck 

and Elizabeth Lant, born in Claverack. 

Oct. 15, 1778—* Hessel Brouwer and Marytje Van 
Valkenburgh. 

Nov. 21, 1778—*Jochem Miller j.m. of Claverack 
and Catherine Staats j.d. of Kinderhook. 

Dec. 4, 1778—*Frantz Beyer and Sally Scharet 
both of Kinderhook. 

Dec. 19, 1778—*Henry Remsey j.m. and Catharine 
Huyck j.d. 

Feb. 7, 1779—*Hendrick Hoogteling j.m. of Cox- 
sackie and Elizabeth Staats j.d. of Kinderhook. 

Feb. 21, 1779—*Dirck Wilson j.m. and Maayke 
Huyck j.d. 

Mar. 15, 1779—*Jacobus Van Alen and Catherine 
Kittel. 

Apr. 5, 1779—*Luke Wessels j.m. of Schodack 
and Jannetje Hugener j.d. of Kinderhook. 

Apr. 27, 1779—Matthew Sorenberger and Maria 
Mentzer. 

June 5, 1779—*Abraham Cooper, widower, and 
Lena Van Buren, unmarried woman. 

Sept. 13, 1779—*Lambert Van Valkenburgh born 
in Kinderhook and Gertruyd Beys j.d. born in 
Rhinebeck. 


and 


* Names marked with asterisk are in Roberts— 
New York in the Revolution. 
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Oct. 9, se Springsteen j.m. and Eliza- 

beth Daly 
Nov. 16, 715-—* Junie Adam Smith j.m. and An- 
natje Bender. 

Nov. 20, 1779—*Barent Van Valkenburgh j.m. 
and Maria Smith j.d. 

Dec. 20, 1779—Steven Finch j.m. 
Mify j.d. 

Dec. 21, 1779—*Thomas Lyster j.m. born in the 
Nine Partners and Christine Melis j.d. born in 
the Manor of Livingston. 

Dec. 22, 1779—*Arent Ostrander 
Bukanon. 

Jan. 11, 1780—* Jacob Smith j. m. and Maria Wolff. 

Jan. 25, 1780—* Johannes Elkenbrach widower of 
Manor of Livingston and Susanna Schotter j.d. 

Feb. 3, 1780—*Thomas Bromingham of New 
Bethlehem and Elizabeth Robinson. 

Feb. 15, 1780-——-* Richard Larrabe j.m. and Hannah 
Hinde j.d. 

Feb. 16, 1780—*John Neval j.m. of New Jersie 
and Abigail Breese of Kinderhook. 

Feb. 22, 1780—Johan Henrick Thronman j.m. of 
Hanover in Germany, and Magdalena Wolfam 
j.d., born in the Manor of Livingston. 

Mar. 18, 1780—*Pieter Van Alen j.m. and Eliza- 
beth Dickson j.d. 

(No date)—*Dirck Vosburg and 


and Martha 


and Mary 


Margaretha 


eyn. 

Apr. 3, 1780—*Matthew Van Valkenburgh and 
Elizabeth Benster of Claverack. 

Apr. 18, 1780—*Hendrick Turk j.m. and Maria 
Sneider j.d. of Poughkeepsie. 

May 11, 1780—*Lawrence Becker j.m. born in 
Rynbeck and Elizabeth Staats j.d. born in 
Claverack. 

Apr. 28, 1780—*James Williams of Old England 
and Phebe Hoff j.d. 

May 22, 1780—Arie Vredenburg j.m. born in the 
Nine Partners and Tanneke Dekker j.d. 

May 29, 1780—*Abraham Meyer born in Newton 
and Geesje Bont j.d. born in Claverack. 

June 3, 1780—*Josua Cook j.m. and Joppe Sals- 
bury born in Claverack. 

June 4, 1780—*Walter Dickson and Annatje 

Van 


Goedemoet. 

June 22, 1780—Cornelius Schaak 
Catharine Van der Poel, widow. 

Aug. 3, 1780—*John Cain and Elizabeth Sebring. 

Aug. 26, 1780—*James Holland widower and 
Annatje Van Valkenburg j.d. 

Sept. 17, 1780—Thomas Moll and Catharine Goej- 
moet born in Catskill. 

Oct. 31, 1780—Pieter Leytd and Margaret Fell, 
widow of Kinderhook. 

Nov. 14, 1780—Johan Jochem John of Germany 
and Maria Oeffenland j.d. 

Nov. 26, 1780—*Peter Dingmanse and Margriet 
Gardenier. 

Nov. 26, 1780—Arent Huyck and Lydia Van Val- 
kenburg of Coxsackie. (I know that Moyca 
Huyck, sister of this Arent, married a Tory; 
so perhaps Arent was one, too.) 

Feb. 17, 1781—*David Sullivan j.m. and Annatje 
Huyck of Schodack. 

Feb. 21, 1781—* Pieter Vredenberg j.m. and Geer- 
truy Hegeman j.d. 

Feb. 28—Thomas Whieton j.m. and Annatje Moll. 


and 
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Mar. 9, 1781—*Jochem Vosburg and Catharine 
Van Valkenburg. 
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Apr. 23, 1781—*Marcus Moor and Catharine 
Kellar. 

May 6, 1781—*Perigreen White and Debora 
Padik. 

June 4, 1781—*Jacob Roos j.m., born in the Nine 
Partners, and Jannetje Ben j.d., born in the 
Manor of Livingston. 

May 13, 1781—*Melkert van der Poel j.m. and 
Cornelia Hoes j.d. 

June 5, 1781—*Jurrie Sorenburger j.m. and Mar- 
griet Munser. 

June 14, 1781—* Lemuel Hill and Lorrene Clemens. 

June 15, 1781—*Daniel Dobs and Catherine © 
Mesick, widow. 

June 17, 1781—*Johannes Van Dusen and Eliza- 
beth Huyck. 

~— 28, 1781—*Jacob Mol and Nellie Schermer- 

orn. 

July 1, 1781—* Jacob Schermerhorn j.m. and Chris-— 
tina Lodewyck j.d. 

July 10, 1781—*Mattheus Wolfram j.m. born in 
the Nine Partners and Elizabeth Moor j.d. 

Sept. 22, 1781—Jurrian Grotevent j.m. born in 
Germany and Precilla Holms, j.d. 

Nov. 7, 1781—Carell Wiegs, widower, and Sara 
Michel, widow. 

Nov. 23, 1781—*Louis Barrington j.m. and Mar- 
garita Fenton, widow. 

Dec. 17, 1781—* Jacobus Wyngaart j.m. and Eliza- 
beth Claauw. 

Jan. 1, 1782—-Samuel Cammel j.m. of Pennsyl- 
vania and Elenora Cammel of Cherrie Vallie. 

Jan. 5, 1782—* Marten Van Buren j.m. and Martha 
Chasie j.d. of New Jersie. 

Jan. 15, 1782*—Nicholas Kittel j.m. and Hilletie 
Fryenmoet j.d. 

Feb. 23, 1782—Lodewyk Weeker j.m. born in 
Germany and Cornelia Van Dyck j.d. 

Mar. 20, 1782—*Jonas Helm j.m. of Claverack 
and Sara Brouwer j.d. 

Mar. 26, 1782—-Nicholas Meyer and Geesje Leich 
j.d. of Claverack. 

Mar. 26, 1782—*Jacob Johannes Schermerhorn 
j.m. and Annatje Kennedy of Coxsackie. 

Apr. 2, 1782—*John Bekker j.m. of Claverack and 
Annatje Dally j.d. of Schodack. 

Apr. 13, 1782—Stephen Quilloth j.m. 
Catharine Sleeter. 

May 18, 1782—Johan Peter Grostevent j.m. born 
in Germany and Maria Van Valkenburg j.d. of 
Kinderhook. 

May 19, 1782- 
sen. 

June 6, 1782—Thomas Zon and Mary Owens. 

July 1, 1782—*Louis Barheit and Elsie Barheit. 

July 11, 1782—Michel Schufeld widower and 
Catharine Schufeld j.d. 

July 17, 1782—William Keer j.m. and Annatje 
Keller j.d. 

July 17, 1782—*Wouter Moll and Arriantje Wes- 


sels. 
July 20, 1782—Dirk Van Valkenburg j.m. and 
Engeltje Moll j.d. 


and 


-*Abraham Vosburg and Dora Han- 


* Names marked with asterisk are in Roberts— 
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Sept. 13, = -*Pieter Hoes and Maria Hoes. borough, to dine with him on the 25th of 


Oct. 20, 1782—-*Tobias Van Buren and Maria Van December inst. 


Buren. 
Nov. 10, 1782—*Mattheus Vosburg and Maria The following veterans attended : 


Herrington of Catskill. 


Nov. 17, 1782—*Nicholas Kittel and Cornelia Van Wome _ Place of Nativity Ags 
Valkenburg. Ammi Andrews, Ipswich, Mass....... . 89 
Nov. 26, 1782—Henreich Scherz and Anna Haeth. John McCobley, Hillsborough oe et, 83 
Dec. 1, 1782—*Jacob Hendrick Schermerhorn and James Taggert,* Londonderry........ 81 
Alida Schermerhorn. * D: 
Dec. 3, 1782—*Joseph Van Salsbergen j.m. born William Johnson,” Billerica, Mass... 77 
in Claverack and Margaretha Offenzant j.d. William Gamel,’ Boston, Mass....... ‘4 
Dec. 13, 1782—Peter Haas j.m. and Elizabeth James Carr,* Litchfield............. 13 
Roorbach j.d. born in Claverack. ; , William Taggert, Merrimack 73 
Dec. 13, 1782—*Cornelius Van Alen j.m. an : 
Catharine Van Slyck. William Parker, Chelmsford, Mass.... 72 
Dec. 17, 1782—Adam O6cel j.m. and Maria Weder- Thaddeus Munro,* Billerica, Mass a 


waks j.d. both born in the Manor Livingston. Thaddeus Goodwin,* Leominster, Mass. 70 
ie Nathaniel Parmenter,* Spencer, Mass.. 70 
* Names marked with asterisk are in Roberts William Dickey,* Londonderry... ._. 70 
New York in the Revolution. Daniel Russell, Andover, Mass....... . 70 


fi John Shed,* Dunstable, Mass......... 70 
HEROES OF THE REVOLUTION AT HILLs- Isaac Andrews,” Ipswich, Mass....... 69 
eae BOROUGH, NEW HAMPSHIRE Daniel Killam, Wilmington, Mass..... 69 


Robert Carr, Litchfield.............. 68 
Copied from the New Hampshire Patriot 7 -hariah Robbins.* Westford. Mass... 68 
of January 10, 1825, by Marion Lang Dris- Benjamin Pierce,* Chelmsford, Mass... 66 
coll. D. A. R. State Historian. Gen. Ben-  pyavig Livermore, Sudbury, Mass... . 62 


jamin Pierce, the father of Franklin Pierce, Semnel Merril, Manchester... 59 
fourteenth President of the United States, Nathaniel Johnson, Andover, Mass.... 59 
invited his revolutionary companions, who 
had become citizens of the town of Hills- * At Bunker Hill. 


she Wills of Brunswick County, Virginia pap. 


Containing surnames of relatives different from that of the testator. From the formation 
kas of the county in 1732 into the year 1797. Pines. 


Abstracted by ANNE BRADBURY PEEBLES ; 


The name of the testator is followed by the date of will and year of probate. 
w means wife; ch, children; s, son; d, daughter; gd, grand-; sis, sister; br, brother; 
sap, St. Andrews Parish, mp, Meherrin Parish; u, uncle; ne, nephew; ni, niece; f. father; 
m, mother. A double given name is hyphenated to avoid confusion with surname. 


Fletcher, James. ——, 1733. w Amy. ch Richard, Mary, Elizabeth, John Nathaniel, Johnes, Sarah 
Nic cols. 
: — House, James. ———, 1735. w ——— Mattocks, her s John Bates. Their ch John & Elizabeth. f of 
Wm. Mattocks. 
Steed, Francis. 8-1-1733, 1734. w Rachel. ch Mary, Francis, Rachel Linehow (Linchow?). 
Voughn. James. 5-12-1735, 1735. w Anne. ch James, George, Tabitha. Winne Curcks, Mary Markdanill. 
Wych, Henry. ——-, 1735. w Frances. ch Henry, William, Rebecka, Elizabeth, Abigail Brewer. 
Ervin, Elizabeth. 3-4-1725/6, 1736. ch Mary, Amy w of Thos. Wilson, Elizabeth w of Robert Hicks. 
Hurkiby, Thomas. 6-19-1735. 1736. w Mary. ch Richard, Anne Gower. gd-d Anne Gower. 
Clark, Samuel, sap. 6-12-1736, 1736. w Elizabeth. ch Joshua, Robert, Henry decd, Samuel, Mary 
° Cook, Ann Brown, Elizabeth Peebles. 
Hicks, Robert. ——--, 1739. w Frances. ch Charles, James. George, Elizabeth, Rachel. Mary, Tabitha, 
Frances w of Richard Ransom, Martha Beddingfield. gd-ch Bejamin Hicks, John Beddingfield. 
; Jackson, Wm. 1-13-1740/1, 1741. w ——. s Peter. br Thomas. Br-in-law Joseph Tatum. 
ae Lt anier, Sampson, sap. 1-8-1742/3, 1743. ch Thomas, Sampson, Richard, Lamuel (Lemuel), Elizabeth 
Burch. 
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Turner, James. 11-11-1743, 1743/4. w Hannah. m Bure sia ie, siss Sarah Turner, Elizabeth 
Jordan. br Simon. 

Brewer, George. 7-13-1741, 1744. w Alice. ch William, Oliver, Henry, Nathaniel, Lanier, George, 
Nicholas, John, Hall (Holt?), Sarah Vick. 

Hicks, Frances. 5-7-1744, 1744. ch George, John, James, Charles, Elizabeth, Frances Ransom, Rachel 
Davis. gd-ch Elizabeth Ransom, Tabitha Irby. 4 

Maclin, Mary. 1-4-1745, 1745/6. Relict of Wm. Mattox decd. ch Wm. Mattox, Mary w of Isaac 
House, Sarah Lloyd, Prudence Simmons. gd-ch Tabitha Simmons, Priscilla Lloyd, Elizabeth & 
Branch Harrison, Wm. House. s-in-law John Harrison. c 

Cooke, Robert, sap. 12-4-1747, 1748. ch Robert, William, John, Rubin, Nicholas, Frederick, Buryman, 
Martha Hawkins, Sarah Blaxton, Rebecca Brook. br Rubin. 

Wych, Frances. ——~, 1748. ch William, Abigail w of George Brewer, Rebecca Lucas, Elizabeth Lucas” 
w of William Lucas. gd-ch Frances & John Brewer, Wm. Lucas. ‘ 

Davis, John. 1748, 1751. sev sons not named, d Rejoyce w of John Duke. 

Bennit, James, Sr. w Mary. 11-11-1751, 1752. ch Benjamin, James, Joseph, Reubin, Brambley (a), hs 
Mary Proctor, Frances Sims, Priscilla Dugger. 

Chamberlain, Samuel. 9-14-1752, 1752. d Elizabeth w of Sampson Lanier. 

Evans, John. 12-13-1749, 1755. w Elizabeth. d Elizabeth Llovd. ; ; 

Powell, Thos. 7-23-1756, 1757. ch Charles, James, John, William, Thomas, Duglafs, Ann, Sarah, 
Elizabeth, Mary Green. 7 


Scoggan, Wm. -, 1757. ds —— King, Evins, ——— Plat. 
Clack, James. 1757. ds Sary Maclin, Betty Anderson. Se, 
Wall, - . 1758, ——. d Martha Moore. 


Proctor, Robert. 9-9-1754, 1758. w Mary. ch Thomas, Robert, Mary, Sarah Branscomb, Jane Rendle, 
Prifsilla Towns. Kathrine Roger, Elizabeth Bennet. 

Elzey, John. 9-22-1756, 1759. w Bridget. ch John Jr., George, Meridith (s), Elisabeth Adams. 
gd-ch Anne & Prifsilla Adams. 

Collier, William, sap. 11-13-1759, 1759. ch Howell, Lewis, Nathaniel, Mofes, Drury, Frederick, 
William, Elizabeth w of David Lucas, Sarah w of James Harrison. 

Powell, Wm. 1759. w Margitt. gd-ch Mark Brown, Benjamin Lifsey. 

Collier, Thos. 1760. ch Benjamin, John, Thomas, Lucy, Martha, Hannah w of George Grimes, 
Faithy w of John Moore. 

Brewer, George. 8-16-1760, 1760. ch William, Henry, John, George, Elizabeth, Abigail, Sarah Vincent, 
Frances Wyche. 

Mafsie, Joseph, mp. 8-19-1760, 1761. w Elizabeth. ch Joseph Jr.. William, Thomas, James, John, 
Winfuth, Lucy, Betty, Francis, Sharlott, Sarah Avent, Amy Avent, Rebecca Wise, Agnes Richardson, 
Mary Wise. 

Samford, William, Sr., sap. 2-3-1762, 1763. ch Urvin, Hannah, William, Ann Road, Sarah Summers 
(Simmons?), Mary Morgan. 

Wall, Mary. 2-3-1762, 1763. ch Urvin Brown, George & Mary Wall, Betty Cocke. gd-s Burrell Cocke. 

Harrison, Joseph, sap. 3-8-1763, 1763. w Elizabeth. ch William, Daniel, Benjamin, Simmons, Patty, 
Nanny Chappell. 

Embrey, -. 7-14-1762, 1763. w Martha. ch William, Mary Marritt (Merritt?). gd-ch Henry 
Marritt, Martha Elliott, many named Embrey. 

Ingram, John. 3-3-1762, 1763. w Hannah. ch James, George, Joshua, Jesse, Richard, Benjamin, 
Joseph, Samuel, John (decd), Elizabeth Vaughan, Tabitha Gee. gd-s Jeremiah s of John. 

Fox, William. 12-22-1763, 1764. w Sarah.. ch William, Thomas-Avent, John, Sarah, Noona, Betty 
Renn, Lucy Robinson, Mary Johnson. 

Read, William. 12-31-1762, 1764. w Elizabeth. ch Robert, William, Lewis, Elizabeth, Anner, Mary, 
Frances Stone, Catharine Quarles, apparently also Susannah Matthews. 

Lambert, William. 11-18-1764, 1765. ch William, Lewis, Richard, Hugh, Thomas, Mildred, Lorana 
Kirks, Ann Hammock. gd-s Hugh Hammock. . 

Bates, Robert. 1-13, 1762, 1766. w Angellico. ch Henry, William, John, Betsy, Mary Singleton. — ; 

Walton, George. 7-7-1764, 1767. ch Mary Ledbetter, Catharine Harris. 

Blayton, Elizabeth. 6-5-1766, 1767. ch William Smith, Edward Smith. 

Durham, George. 8-23-1766, 1767. w Winifred. ch James-Lindsey, Humphrey, John, Margret 
Holcombe, younger daus. not named. 

Stewart, James. 5-28-1767, 1767. w Elizabeth. ch Charles, Anne, Rebecca, Betty, Sally, brs John & 
Richard. m-in-law Anne Robinson. 

Simmons, Peter. 9-2-1766, 1768. w Elizabeth. ch Peter, Mary Vaughn, Sarah Harwell. gd-ch 
Charity, Sarah, Simmons, Dorcus & Merritt Harwell, Rebecca, Sarah, Royark, Charles & Betty 


Simmons, James Vaughan. 
Maclin, James. 3-18-1767, 1769. ch James, Leah Wyche. gd-ch Elizabeth Wyche, Mary Maclin. 
br John. 
. Williams, Frederick. 1-7-1769, 1769. gd-f John Weaver. ch John, Elizabeth Williams. gd-ch Robert 


& Susanna Hathorn. 


ka 
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a ol Liswell. 5-17-1767, 1769. ch Samuel, Ephraim, Benjamin, Milly, Anne Metcalf, Tabitha 

Sparkes. 

Short, William. 5-22-1764, 1769. ch William, Jacob, —— & apparently ——- w of John Brewer. 
gd-d Rebecca Abernathy. 

Wortham, James. 1-8-1770, 1770. ch (one of sev.) Mary Minetree. 

Pettway, Hinchey. 1-29-1770, 1770. w Elizabeth. f John. ch Edward, John, William, Lucretia 
w of Wm. Watson, Ruth w of David Smith. 

Hicks, Sarah. 3-19-1769, 1770. d Lucy w of Benjamin Seawell. gd-d Sarah Hicks. 

Ingram, James. 5-18-1770, 1770. sis Tabitha Gee. 

Massey, Anne. 5-8-1770, 1770. ch John, Richard, William, Hezekiah, Tabitha, Martha Moore, Sarah 
Jones. 

Walton, Isaac-Row. 6-19-1770, 1770. w Elizabeth. sis Mary Ledbetter. ch Henry, Daniel, David 
Drury, Isaac-Row, Elizabeth, Fanny, Nancy, Mary Mabry. 

Cocke, Brazure. 9-20-1766, 1770. ch Martha (m Wm. Merritt before probate), Elizabeth Holt, 
Fanny Oliver, Mary Anderson, Susannah Coleman, Ann Chick. 

Edwards, Nathaniel, Jr. 8-12-1762, 1771. brs William, Benjamin, Isaac, siss Rebecca, Elizabeth, 
Mary Ridley. 

Nance, William. 11-7-1770, 1771. ch Isham, John, Reuben, Tabitha, Elizabeth Glover, Mary Lanier, 
Sarah Lanier. 

White, Samuel. 6-20-1769, 1771. w Sarah. ch George, John, Hannah Gun, Sarah Mitchell. 

Broadnax, William. 4-22-1770, 1771. w Anne. s-in-law Wm. Evans. 

Randle, William, Sr. 10-19-1770, 1771. w Anne. ch John, Coalby, Barnett, Elizabeth, Oney, Anne 
Tillman, Susanna Jackson. 

Edwards, Nathaniel. 4-25-1771, 1771. w Jane. f of her children Anthony Haynes. ch Sarah, Isaac, 
William, Anne, Mary Ridley, Rebecca Jones, Elizabeth Willis. 

Jordon, Thos. 10-1-1763, 1771. ch Thomas, Burrel, Drury, Hannah, Jenny, Mary Reives. 

Bass, James. 5-13-1768, 1771. w Mary. gd-s James Bass. d Mary Emmery. Other ch not named. 

Collier, Isaac. 7-8-1771, 1771. w Ann. ch Myhill, Vines, Thomas, Charles, Ann, Elizabeth Smith, 
Judith Hicks. 

Sims. Adam. 12-8-1770, 1771. br John. ne William Sims. gd-ch Winny Wyche, Rebecca & Tabitha 
Wilkins. 

Price, John. 3-11-1772, 1772. ch Joseph, William, Mary, Kathrine Moss. 

Huling (Heeling?), Edward. 2-18-1772, 1772. w Mary. gd-d Elizabeth Love. 

Doby, Williams. 5-21-1763, 1772. w Hannah. ch John, Elizabeth w of Charles Gee, Jr., Mary w of 
John Dillard, Sarah w of James Crowder. gd-s Nathaniel Doby. 

Peebles, John, mp. 5-24-1770, 1772. w Frances. ch Henry, John, Robert, Ephraim, Samuel, George- 
Catoe, Sarah Jordon, Mary Collier. 

Smith, Edward: 3-28-1772, 1772. w Tabitha. ch Richard, Benjamin, Edward, Elizabeth, Sarah, 
Rebecca, Lucy, Tabitha, Hannah, Mary Moore. 

Threadgill, John. 9-16-1771, 1772. w Annabel. ch William, John, Thomas, Randolph, George, 
Elizabeth Stone. 

Burch, Richard. 2-6-1764, 1772. w Jane. ch Richard, Jr., Mary Mason, Elizabeth Lanier. 

Rives, George. 12-19-1772, 1773. w Sarah. ch Benjamin, William, Franke (d), Elizabeth w of Wm. 
Massey, Ann Peebles. 

Davis, William. ———, 1773. ch William, Charles, Frederick, Jesse, Thomas, Patty Rosser. 

Brown, Richard. 2-16-1773, 1773. w Frances. ch Richard (in N. C.), Lewis, Beverly, John. Frances, 
Joaney Harrison, Sarah Daniel, Suckey Butt, Mary Sexton, Elizabeth Wright, Edna Tarpley. 

Cocke, Richard. 11-2-1770, 1773. brs Thomas, Lemuel. u John Cocke. siss Anne, Betty Lucas. 

Nicholson, Robert. 5-6-1773, 1773. w Rebecca. ni Martha Stith. 

Thweatt, Judith. 10-12-1770, 1773. ch Mary Brown, Elizabeth Birchett, Frances Brown, Judith 
Goodwin. s-in-law Urvin Brown. gd-d Nancy Goodwin. 

Read, Robert. 9-25-1766, 1774. brs John, Lewis. siss Anner, Mary Read, Susannah Mathis. Items 
to children of Wm. Mathis; James Quarles, Thos. Manning, who are apparently nephews or nieces. 

Mitchell, Thomas. 1-1-1774. 1774. w Ann. ch Lockett. Mary, Dorothy, Lucy Nolly. 

Parker, John. 9-21-1771, 1774. ch Elizabeth, John, Sterling, Thomas, William, Ann w of Wm. 
Ragsdale. 

Wray, John. 5-11-1770, 1774. w Frances. ch Nathaniel, John, James, Rebeccah Calver, Mary Wray. 
Avas Mize, Edy Mize. 

Webb, Elizabeth. 2-12-1774, 1774. ch Micah, John, Elizabeth Gilliam, Mary Birdsong, Winford 
(Winney) Bowman (Boseman?). 

Andrews. Joseph. 5-20-1774, 1774. w Elizabeth. ch John, David, Clabon, Jesse, Benjamin, Anna, 
Mary, Hannah Barnes, Sarah Proctor. 

Maclin, John. 6-8-1771, 1774. ch Frederick, John, Thomas, William, Amy, Susannah, Rebecca w of 
Matthew Parham. Elizabeth w of James Maclin. 

Cook, Henry, mp. 11-13-1772, 1774. w Elizabeth. ch Drury. John. Henry (decd). Sarah Rives. Mary 
Lanier. Anne Lowe, Betty w of David Peeples. gd-d Burwell s of John; John, Thomas, Mary, Sarah. 
ch of Henry. 

Clark, Joshua, mp. 11-27-1774, 1775. ch Peter, Henry, Joshua, Robert {decd), Simon (decd), 


ie 


Elizabeth Mitchell, Susannah Stip(?), Amy Nott, Sarah Tomlinson. gd-ch Wiley s of Robert, 
Simon s of Simon, Mildred Fennell d of Mary Fennell, Elizabeth Jeffres d of Winchfield Jeffres 
afterwards Winchfield Clark. (Last 2 “reputed natural ch of Henry”). 

_ Collier, Charles. 10-4-1773, 1775. w Lucy. ch John, Henry, George, Elizabeth Harris, Ann Moody, 

apparently also Lucy Wilson. 
- Booth, Reubin. 12-6-1774, 1775. w Rebecca. ne Wm. Maclin. d Nancy. sis Mary Hill. 

_ Donaldson, Benjamin-Chapman. 5-9-1774, 1775. ch Sarah Hines, Elizabeth Turner, Mary Dewpree. __ 
gd-ch Sterling, Ann & Hannah Hines, Donaldson Turner (gd-d), Hannah Rives, Nancy, Rebecca & © 
Elizabeth Wyche, Rebecca & Elizabeth Dewpree. : 

Wilson, Henry. 9-24-1774, 1775. w ——. ch James, Henry, John, Martha Dunkley, Mary Nash. : 
gd-ch Henry Dunkley, John Nash. a 
Walton, Elizabeth. 2-12-1771, 1775. ch Isaac-Row Walton (decd), John Walton, Mary Ledbetter, 
Kathrine Harris. gd-ch George, Sarah & Isaac-Row Sims. 
Clark, George. 10-9-1773, 1775. w Prudence. ch George, Randle, Elisha, Mary Bass, Tempy Stokes, 
Prudence Courtney, Patience Wyche. = 
Rosser, John. 2-25-1775, 1775. w Elizabeth. ch David, John, James, Thomas, Benjamin, Elizabeth, a 
Sarah, Rebecca Tomlinson, Mary Davis. 
- Williams, William, sap. 1-16-1773, 1775. f Nicholas. br Benjamin of Southampton Co. w Mary. 
ch Matthews, Lazarus, William, Amy Jackson, Ann Johnson, Martha Bennitt, Sarah Phips. iT 
Turner, Arthur. 2-15-1777, 1777. br Thomas. sis Dorcas Clifton. ch Donaldson, John, Milly. - 
_ Wyche, Sarah. 11-15-1776, 1777. sis Tabitha Lucas. nes Nathaniel & Edmund Lucas. —, 
ae, Charles. 3-20-1777, 1777. m Elizabeth. siss Rebecca, Elizabeth & Sally Stewart, Nancy — 
lves. 
Powers, Sarah. 12-10-1776, 1777. sis Lydia Powers. br-in-law Stephen Barnes. 
Wall, Rebecca. 5-3-1777, 1777. ch Michael, William, Benjamin, Elizabeth Sims. ae 
Hagood, John. 5-13-1777, 1777. w Mary. ch John, Benjamin, Randal, Mary, Rebecca, Elizabeth  __ 
Collier. 
Edwards, Charles. 9-25-1777, 1777. ch Matthew, John, Benjamin, William, Jacob, Lewis, Mary, 
Hannah, Rebecca, Jemima, Jean, Susannah, Sary Rawlings. "t 
Dailey, William. 6-28-1777, 1778. w Frances. ch William, Dennis, Benjamin, Arthur, Edmunds, _ 
Molley, Salley, Pattey, Elizabeth Malone. ry 
Thompson, Richard. 3-30-1777, 1778. br William. sis Elizabeth w of James Morris. pia 
Fletcher, John. 11-13-1777, 1778. w Middleton. ch James, John, Richard, Nathan, Owen-Myrick, 
Betsy, Middleton, Mary, Rebecca w of Robert Lashley. — 
Edwards, William. 7-23-1776, 1778. w ch Nathaniel, Isaac, Benjamin, Sarah, Anne-Edmunds, = 
Rebecca Web. = 
—, John, sap. 5-12-1778, 1778. w Honour. ch William, John, Frederick, Benjamin, Sarah, Mary 
andolph. 
Jones, Isaac. 4-30-1778, 1778. br Peter. w Hannah. ch William, “Martha and Franky Robinson.” — 
Adams, Thomas. 4-5-1778, 1778. s James. ch of sis Sarah Williamson decd. cate 
Warren, Benjamin. 5-17-1778, 1778. ch Benjamin, John, Martha w of Mark Jackson, Rebeckah Hyde, © 
Hannah Ogburn, Rittah Harris, Elizabeth Lashley. Pa 
Mason, Christopher. 3-26-1773, 1778. w Sarah. ch Joseph, Elizabeth w of Lewis Speede. 
Davis, Thomas. 11-30-1778, 1779. brs John, Frederick, Jesse. sis Martha Rosser. 
Stainback, Francis. 4-3-1778, 1779. w Mary. ch Francis, Littleberry, Elizabeth, Mary Abernathy, 
Susanna Hartwell, Sally Hancock, Anne Hunt, Rebecca Wilson. hie 
Ledbetter, Mary. 11-23-1778, 1779. ch Isaac, George, Richard (on Broad River, N. C.), Mary w of ' 
John Bradley decd, Elizabeth Williams, Sarah Mirick. gd-d Mary Bradley. : 
Gresham, John. 12-31-1778, 1779. w Christianna. ch Anthony, Ambrose, Afsa. Mary, Patty Barnes 


(Barner?). gd-s Gregory Gresham. = 
Hurst, Elizabeth. 8-31-1777, 1779. d Sally Hurst. s William Blanks. ‘gd-s James Blanks. 
Warren, John. --—, 1779. ch not named. f-in-law Thomas Merriott. brs-in-law Mark Jackson, — 
Gedion Harris. a 
Hardiway. John. 12-9-1779, 1780. w Mary. ch Marcum, Hartwell. Sarah, Nanny, Frances Caudle. 7 


Britt, Edith, mp. 1-27-1780, 1780. ch Charles, Drury & Henry Ledbetter; Elizabeth Rawlings. gd-ch © 
; Edith Harris; Molly, Elizabeth, Fanny & Nanny Rawlings. 
ae Hill, John, mp. -~——, 1780. w Frances. ch John, Robert, Richard, Hannah, Allis Woodward, Frances 
Hathcock. 
Quarles, Hubbard, sap. 6-9-1779, 1780. ch Moses, Ann Matthews, Molly Matthews, Cebel Thompson. —| 
gd-ch Retsey Matthews d of Isaac, Polley Lanier. ——- 
Parham, William. 10-10-1780, 1780. w Hannah. m Rebecca. ch Hinchia, Ephraim, Nanny-Lucas 
gd-d of Charles & Tabitha Lucas. s-in-law Abner Hill of N. C. 
Walker, George. 2-4-1779, 1780. w Mary. ch Susanna Eldridge, David, George, John, Hidder- 


Keeth (sic), Jacob-Wythe, Courtney (d), Mary, Ann. Helen. Margrett. Frances. 
Rose, John. 8-7-1780. 1781. ch John, Eliner, Amy Williams, Martha Sadler, Tabitha Davis. 
Moseley, Benjamin. 7-19-1785. 1785. w Selah. ch Betsey, Rebeccah Wade. om J 


Johnson, John. 2-27-1785, 1785. w Mary. ch George, Jane Ledbetter, Ann Ledbetter, Patty Pearson 
gd-ch Patty Ledbetter, Cannon, Molly & William Jones. 
Kelly, Giles. 12-19-1785, 1786. ch Samuel, William, James, Giles. s-in-law Joseph Browder. 


ve 
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Bass, Thomas. 4-7-1786, 1786. w Mary. ch Hartwell, John, James, Tempey Warren, Elizabeth Green, 
Nancy Stainback. 

Green, Frederick. 4-23-1785, 1787. w Frances. ch Clement, Thomas, Frederick, Mark, Rawleigh 
(Rawley), John, Benjamin, William, Henry, Robert, Jane Peebles. 

Lett, John, mp. 9-5-1786, 1787. w Jean. s-in-law Edward Winfield. Daughters-in-law (so written — 
but apparently daughters) Mary Jordan & Martha Walker, Henry Walker, John Jordan, exrs. 

Harrison, Joney, sap. 8-15-1780, 1787. ch Gronow Owen, Richard-Brown Owen, Jane Cate. 

Rawlings, William. 3-31-1787, 1787. w Naomine. ch Rhen (Rhese?), Henry, John, Richmond, — 
Dolly, Elizabeth Grantham, Lucy Hagood, Bromley Edwards, Mary Rice, Hannah Hagood, Rebecca i) 
Parrish. 

Short, William. 12-6-1781, 1787. w Sarah. ch John, William, Thomas, Mabell Short, Susanna — 
Clayton, Mary Wall. 

Thrower, Hezekiah. 1-21-1786, 1787. w Frances. ch Christopher, Edward, Rebecca Winfield, Betty | 
Freeman, Tabitha Ezel. gd-d Robinson & Frances Carlofs, John-Thrower Winfield. 

Matthews, Luke, mp. 4-6-1788, 1788. w Lucy. ch John, Luke, Isham, Hannah, Betsey, Lucey, 
Nancy, Angelica Walker. s-in-law Wm. Wilson. 

Merritt, William, sap. 9-15-1778, 1788. ch Martha w of Wm. Cely, Frances Birdsong, Mary House. 
gd-ch Mary-King, Martha, Judith & Merritt Cely; Merritt, Mary-Sadberry & Rebecca-King Birdsong; 
Miles, Merritt, Catharine, Patty & Frances House. 

Quarles, John. 8-1-1787, 1788. ch Moses, John, James, Samuel, Croxen, Johanna Powell, Betty ie 

Goodrich, Briggs. 3-3-1788, 1788. w Mary. ch John, Thomas, Benjamin, William-Camp, James- 
Courtney, Mary, Sarah, Nancy Williamson, Rebecca Chapman. 

Nanney, John. 7-17-1786, 1789. ch John, William, Amos, Uriah, Elizabeth Caton, Frances Massey, 
Silvanus (d) More. 

Broadnax, Ann. 9-29-1788, 1789. ch John, William-Edward, Elizabeth Evans, Ann Jackson, Mary 
Smith. gd-ch John & William-Broadnax Wall; Henry, William-Broadnax & John Powers; Martha- 
Kannon & Thomas-Hall Broadnax. 

Fowler, Daniel, sap. 11-14-1781, 1789. ch Sarah w of Peter Willice, Mary Williams (apparently) — 
w of John Williams. gd-d Peter Willice, Anderson Williams. 2 

Rivers, Thomas. 3-10-1789, 1789. w Mary. ch Robert, John, Thomas, Nancy, Martha Broadnax, 
Hannah Moreland. 

Edmunds, Nicholas, sap. 7-26-1787, 1789. d of late wife, Lucy Stith. ch Sterling, John-Flood, 
Thomas, Sarah Ruffin, Elizabeth Garland. 

Lindsey, William, mp. 2-22-1784, 1789. ne Edward Fisher. 

Marriott, Thomas. 10-21-1785, 1789. ch Thomas, Sarah Holmes, Elizabeth Robertson, Hanah Davis. 
gd-ch (ch of Sarah Holmes) Elizabeth, Marriott, John, William & Thomas Warren and Warren 
Holmes. 

Morriss, Thomas. 7-29-1789, 1789. w . ch Robert, Elizabeth, Martha Avery, Lucie Singleton, 
Mildred Hammonds, Susanna Calles, Sarah Calles, Sr. gd-ch Bathsheba Morris. 

Parker, Jane, sap. 9-24-1788, 1790. ch Grief, Mary & Robert Birchett; Patty Dobbins; Becky 
Mitchell; Nancy Parker. 

Feariston, Charles. 4-3-1788, 1790. w Gean. ch Kyer (s), Fathey Grant, Charlotte Grant. ; 

Harris, Matthew, sap. 11-4-1789, 1790. w Sarah. ch Moody, John, Charles, Robert, Benjamin, Sarah, 
Elizabeth Nobles, Susanna Stith. 

Harrison, Benjamin, mp. 12-29-1789, 1790. ch Thomas, Benjamin, James, Riter Cook, Hannah Reas, _ 
Elizabeth Barner, Rebecca Hicks, Tabitha Collier, Nancy Hicks. gd-ch Theophilus Harrison, Judith 7 
Barner, Elizabeth-P. Hicks. J 

Clary, Harwood. 8-23-1790, 1790. ch Thomas, Ben, Mary, Patty Blanton, Anne Wefson, Lucy Miafs 
Apparently also Patty Harrison, Polly Ma:, Judith Jones, s-in-law Wm. Pearson. 

Birchett, Edward. 2-16-1790, 1790. ch Edward, Henry, Theodoric, Agnefs Walker. 

Bagwell, Richard, sap. 8-21-1790, 1790. w Anne. ch Drury, Samuel, Keziah, Susanna Pritchet, 
Frances Roberts. 


Floyd, Josiah, mp. 12-21-1790, 1790. ch Zachariah, Charles, Elizabeth Potillo, Mary Bracy.  s-in- _ 


At, 


Benj. Hicks. gd-ch Morris, Drury, Josiah, Pheby & Elizabeth Floyd. 
Quarles, James, Sr. 9-11-1784, 1791. w Catharine, her m Elizabeth Read. ch William, Sterling 
Nancy, Caty-Read, James, Polly, Lucy, Creed, Salley, Betty Trotter. 
— Thomas. 1-8-1791, 1791. siss Joanna, Betsey, Katey, Franky Bird. br William. ne John 
ird. 
Parham, James, sap. 9-4-1790, 1791. w Mary. ch James, Ephraim, Lewis, Nathaniel, Elizabeth, 
Susanna, Ann, Rebecca Hill, Mary Duke, Frances Randol, Sary Atkinson. 
Stith, Buckner. 5-18-1789, 1791. w Susanna. brs John, Thomas. ch Robert, John, Buckner, Jr., 
Griffin, Richard, Susanna Meade, Ann Eaton, Katharine Bolling. 
Clarke, Elisha. 7-20-1791, 1791. w Mary. ch John of N. C., Thomas-Dixon, Elisha, Polly-Winfield, 
Florilla, Temperance, Elizabeth Williams. 
—. Nicholas, sap. 4-5-1788, 1792. ch Clement, Sarah Bailey, Mary Crowder. s-in-law Samuel 
udgins. 
Warren, Benjamin. 7-81792, 1792. w Temperance. nes Warren Jackson, Benjamin-Warren Bass. 
Lucy, Robert, Sr. 4-21-1792, 1792. w Rachal. ch Joshua, Jesse, Polley, Pattey Scoggin, Sally Short. 
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Parham, Ephraim. 10-23-1792, 1793. br Hinchia. sis Frances Parham. br-in-law Abner Hill. 

Lenoir, Robert, sap. 10-3-1792, 1793. w Winifred. ch Fisher, Thomas, William, Lewis, Ann, Robert- . 
Crawley, John, Elizabeth James, Winifred Chealy. gd-ch Frances-Fisher & John-Peterson Lenoir. 

Smith, James. 1-26-1793, 1793. w Agness. ch Abraham, Britain, Sherrard (Sheawood?), James, 
Jeremiah, Middy (d), Sucky Threadgill, Winifred Ward, Dousey Atkins. 

Hicks, James. 3-20-1789, 1793. w Judith. ch. Charles, John, Isaac 

o> Vines, Salley Hardaway. 

ee, Ingram, Joseph. 10-2-1793, 1793. ch Isaac, Joseph, Charles, William, Mary Mainyard, Grace Walton, 
x Francina Ferguson, Anney Branscomb. ch of 2nd w, Salley, Patsey, Winney. a 

: a Simmons, Susanna, sap. 11-7-1793, 1793. d Mason Morriss. gd-ch Benjamin-Simmons & Henry- _ 

aS} Simmons Morriss; Morriss, Lucy, Elizabeth, Jane & Thos. Simmons; Mary Jones; John & Martha 
Edwards; Susanna Owen; Mary Craft; Susanna Tilman; Jean Hardaway. 

Nipper, James, sap. 11-2-1793, 1794. w Holly. ch Pace, Alen, Lucy, Polly, Tabitha, Holly, Dolly, 
Buckner, Sollomon, Anne, Nancy Barnet. 

Firth, Thomas. 6-25-1794, 1794. w Sally. ch William, Thomas, Polley-B., Sally, Rebekah, Betsey-B. 

Rawlings. 

~ Howard, William. 11-5-1793, 1794. ch Elizabeth, Tabitha, Hannah, Patsey. s-in-law Francis Smith. 
Daniel, Joseph. 1-12-1793, 1794. w Mary. ch Thomas, Joseph, Elizabeth, Martha, Sarah, Mary 
Hawlkes, Dinna Barrow. 

Pilkinton, Agnefs, sap. 9-18-1794, 1794. brs Willis & Richard Pilkinton. siss Easter Gunter, Tabitha 
Edwards. 

Pennington, Sack. 9-29-1788, 1794. w Anna. ch Lucy, Mary, William. br-in-law John Bugg. 
Mary Walker. 

Harper, Nathaniel. 10-18-1794, 1794. ch Nathaniel, Joseph-Wells, Thomas, 

Richard Coleman. 

Strange, Owen. 8-23-1794, 1794. ch John, Stephen, David, William, Owen, Benjamin, Mary Ozbrook, 

Elizabeth Russell, Sarah Syson (Sison). gd-ch Owen & Jefsy Russell. 

Reade, William. 10-23-1794, 1795. w . ch Clement, John, James, Susanna Johnson, Elizabeth 
Briggs, Mary-Hill Elder. s-in-law Wm. Briggs. 

Ivey, Benjamin Sr. 3-28-1790, 1795. ch Benjamin Jr., Pattey Harvey, Polly Preston. gd-ch Nancy- 
Harrison Finch, Benjamin Ivey III. 

Robinson, John, sap. 12-25-1793, 1795. w Silvey. ch Salley, Becky. s-in-law Joseph Carter. 

Greene, Peter, sap. 1-24-1795, 1795. m-in-law Anne Foster. s Coleman. Other ch. 

Mackinney, John. 11-29-1792, 1795. ch William, John, Charles, Sarah Johnson, Nancy Camp, Susanna 
Alslin (Afslin?). gd-d Jenny Mackinney. 
_ Ingram, Benjamin. 1-28-1794, 1795. ch Charles, Benjamin, William, Prefsley, John, Mary-Ann, Mary 

a Harper, Elizabeth Parram. 
Myrick, Owen. 10-6-1793, 1795. siss Mary Edwards, Middleton Fletcher. br Matthew. 

i becca Sledge. nes Richard, John, Owen-Myrick Fletcher. 
Jones, Peter. 2-15-1793, 1795. ch Hannah Minor, Mary Randolph, Dionisia. w of Lewis Starke, Wil- 

moth w of Wm.-Jones Walker. s-in-law Col. Buckner Stith. gd-d Elizabeth-Jones Stith. 

Meade, Andrew. 4-27-1795, 1795. w Susanna. ch David, Richard-Kidder, Mary, Susanna Fitzhugh, 
Ann Field. ne David Walker. 

Penticost, Scarbrough. 3-25-1795, 1795. w Rachel. ch William, Thomas, Charles, Frances, John, 
Scarbrough, Freeman, Delphay. gd-s Scarbrough Saunders. aunt of ch Nancy Rees. 

Pritchett, William, sap. 3-3-1795, 1795. w Susanna. ch Moses, William Jr., Mary w of Hezekiah 
Davis, Anne Potts, Agnes Rawlings. gd-s Sterling Davis. 

Huff, Daniel. , 1795. w Southey. ch William, Lundy, Elizabeth, Daniel, Southey, Olive, Milly 
Bowls. 

Walton, John, mp. 11-27-1794, 1795. ch George, Rebecca w of Edw. Dromgoole. 
Walton, Thos. Dromgoole. 

Sadler, Thomas. 6-5-1795, 1796. ch Henry, Featherstone, Charles, Fanny Dugger, Elizabeth Burnett. 
gd-ch John & Henry Sadler. 

Cannon, John, sap. 6-19-1796, 1796. m Obedience Brewer. 

Mason, Sarah. 5-26-1796, 1796. ch Henry, John, Joseph decd, Thomas, Christopher, Elizabeth Speed, 
Sarah Newsom, Martha Johnson. 


Stainback, George, sap. 2-7-1796, 1796. w Susanna. ch William, Thomas, John, George, Francis, 
Mary MclInvale. 


Harrison, Nathaniel, sap. 3-25-1794, 1796. w Olive. ch Charles, Cuddy, Nathaniel, James, Sarah- 
Anne, Jenny Rivers. “Daughters” Polly, Olive & Anne Smith. 

. Read, James. 5-3-1796, 1796. ch Peter, Harmon, Dabitha Beck, Winny Mosely, Rebeckah Carrell, 

; Jemimah Reves, Nancy Barrow, Mynam Alley, Elizabeth Richardson, Olive Rook. gd-s David Read, — 


, George, Vines, James, Nancy- 


Rebecca, Mary w of 


cousin Re- 


gd-ch Littleton 


ch of Mynam Alley. 


Gee, William, mp. 10-11-1796, 1797. w Tabithy. ch John, William, Joshua, James, Nancy, Patsy, 

jai Collier, Susan Rofser, Penelope Porter, Bridget Davis, Eliza Harrison. gd-ch Tibithy & Judy 
lvés. 

Floyd, Charles. 12-22-1795, 1797. w Martha. ch Sally, Amey, Wells, 


William, Drury, Josiah, Patsey 
Davis. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF MANAGEMENT 


A special meeting of the National Board of 
Management, National Society of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, was held Wednesday, 
June 5, 1935. 

The meeting was called to order by the Presi- 
dent General, Mrs. William A. Becker, in the 
Board Room, Memorial Continental Hall, at 
11:00 A. M. 

In the absence of the Chaplain General the 
members arose and repeated the Lord’s Prayer in 
unison, followed by the Pledge of Allegiance to 
the Flag. 

The Recording Secretary General called the roll 
and the following members were recorded as be- 
ing present: National Officers: Mrs. Becker, Miss 
Harman, Mrs. Talmadge, Mrs. Keesee, Mrs. 
Pouch, Mrs. Robert, Jr., Mrs. Spencer, Mrs. Reed. 
State Regents: Mrs. Grimes, Mrs. Shanklin, Mrs. 
Belk. 

The Registrar General, Mrs. Spencer, read her 
‘Teport. 


Report of the Registrar General ¥i 


I have the honor to report 485 applications pre- 
sented to the Board. 


Lue ReyYNoLps SPENCER, 
Registrar General. 


_ Mrs. Spencer moved that the Recording Secre- 
tary General be instructed to cast the ballot for 
the admission of 485 applicants for membership. 
- Seconded by Mrs. Keesee. Carried. 

The Recording Secretary General announced 
casting the ballot and the President General de- 


of the National Society of the Daughters of the 


-_ elared the 485 applicants duly elected members 
American Revolution. 


The Treasurer General, Mrs. Robert, reported 
42 members for reinstatement and moved that the 
Recording Secretary General be instructed to cast 
the ballot for the reinstatement of 42 former 
members. Seconded by Mrs. Spencer. Carried. 

The Recording Secretary General announced 
casting the ballot and the President General 
welcomed the 42 former members into the 
National Society of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. 

7 The Organizing Secretary General, Mrs. Pouch, 
her report. 


Report of the Organizing Secretary 
General 


It is my pleasure to report as follows: 

Through their respective State Regents the fol- 
lowing members at large are presented for con- 
firmation, as Organizing Regents: Mrs. Bird Alice 
Caldwell, Mission, Texas; Mrs. Irene Fuller Ken- 
nedy, Kingsville, Texas; Mrs. Annie Rhodes 
Grayson Lauck, Luray, Virginia. 

The State Regent of Mississippi requests Chap- 
ters authorized at the following places: Biloxi, 
Charleston, Como, Grenada, Hattiesburg and 
Tunica. 

The following Organizing Regencies have ex- 
pired by time limitation: Mrs. Zada Watson Bird 
Brannen, Metter, Georgia; Mrs. Mabel Gertrude 
Coe Douglas, Woodland, Washington. 

Through their respective State Regents the fol- 
lowing reappointments are requested confirmed: 
Mrs. Zada Watson Bird Brannen, Metter, Georgia: 

_ Mrs. Mabel Gertrude Coe Douglas, Woodland, 


Washington. 
_ Mississippi, has expired by time limitation and 


The authorization of the Chapter at University, 


the State Regent requests the authorization be 
renewed. 

The State Regent of Illinois requests the Polly 
Sumner Chapter at Quincy, be officially disbanded. 
The members of this Chapter are not lost to the 
National Society as they have all transferred to 
the Dorothy Quincy Chapter in the same city. 

The Nathan Brittain Chapter at Jackson, Ken- 
tucky, has been automatically disbanded by the 
Treasurer General because of having been below 
the legal membership for over a year. This is in 
accordance with the National By-laws. 


Hevena R. Poucn, 
Organizing Secretary General. 


Mrs. Pouch moved the acceptance of the Or- 
ganizing Secretary General’s report. Seconded by 
Mrs. Talmadge. Carried. 

The Recording Secretary General read the 
minutes of June 5, 1935, meeting which were 
approved. 

Adjournment was taken at 11.15 A. M. 


Ve. 


May E. TatMapnce, 
Recording Secretary General. 
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OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


(Organization—October 11, 1890) 


MEMORIAL CONTINENTAL HALL 
Seventeenth and D Streets N. W., Washington, D. C. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF MANAGEMENT 
1935-1936 
President General 
Mrs. Wittiam A. Becker 


Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 


Vice-Presidents General 
(Term of office expires 1936) 


Mrs. JoHN Coucter, Miss HeLten HarMan, 
1516 Richland St., Columbia, South Carolina. 1717 Varnum St., Washington, D. C. os 
Mrs. James F. TRoTTMAn, Mrs. Victor Liste WARREN, gees 
508 La Fayette Place, Milwaukee, Wis. Dover-Foxcroft, Maine. j 
Mrs. Howarp Balitey, Mrs. Joun W. Kirkpatrick, 
944 Lindell Blvd., St. Louis, Missouri. 516 W. Pine St., Eldorado, Kansas. 
Mrs. CHarces Kimpatt Jounson, 26 Robinson St., Burlington, Vermont. 
(Term of office expires 1937) 
Mrs. Wn. Perry Herrinc McFappin, Mrs. Bessie CARROLL HIcGcINs, 
1906 McFaddin Ave., Beaumont, Texas. 1045 N. Main St., Spencer, low, Sa. 
Mrs. Jutian McCurry, Miss Minnie M. 
419 S. Milledge Ave., Athens, Georgia. 417 Winona St., Northfield, Minnesota. 
Mrs. Freperick F. Gunprum, Mrs. Henry Zoucer, Jr., 
1 oe 2214 21st St., Sacramento, California. 4402 Charlecote P1., Guilford, Baltimore, Md. 
Mrs. Roscoe C. O’Byrve, 912 Main St., Brookville, Indiana. 
(Term of office expires 1938) 


Mrs. Witt1am Herron ALEXANDER, Mrs. Rosert Hamitton Gipses, 
500 Meade St., Monongahela, Penna. Route 27, Schenectady, N. Y. _ 2 
Miss Nancy Hupson Harats, THeopore Strawn, 
37 Saunders St., Allston, Mass. FADS: North Blvd., DeLand, Fla. 
Mrs. James H. McDona.p, Asa Cray MEsseNcER, 
Glencoe Hills, Washtenaw Rd., a we 248 N. King St., Zenia, Ohio. 4 
Ypsilanti, Mich. Sar? 
Mrs. ZesuLon VANcE Jupp, Auburn, Ala. 
Chaplain General = 
Mrs. E. Tuomas Boyp, 2538 Dexter St., Denver, Colo. mews 
Recording Secretary General Treasurer General 
Mrs. Jutrus Younc TALMADGE, Henry M. Rosert, Jr., 
Memorial Continental Hall. oan Memorial Continental Hall. 
Corresponding Secretary General ie Se Registrar General 
Mrs. CHarRLes BLACKWELL KEESEE, Lug Reynotps Spencer, 
Memorial Continental Hall. aoe oa Memorial Continental Hall. 
Organizing Secretary General : Historian General 
Mrs. H. Poucn, Mrs. Jutian G. Goopuue, 
Memorial Continental Hall. Memorial Continental Hall. } 
Reporter General to Smithsonian Institution ‘vi : 
Mrs. Joun Y. Ricnarpson, 2659 S. W. Georgian Place, Portland, Ore “aa? 
Librarian General Curator General 
Mrs. LutHer Evcene Tom, Mrs. Rosert J. Reep, 
Memorial Continental Hall. Memorial Continental Hall. — 
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ALABAMA. KANSAS 
MRS. VAL TAYLOR, MRS. LOREN EDGAR REX, 

x } Water Street, Uniontown. ies Ay 310 E. Elm St., Wichita. 
MRS. EUGENE A. RICHEY, ADELAIDE JANE MORSE, 
Bs 1720 16th Ave., So., Birmingham. +51 ¥ 1027 Kural St., Emporia. 

ALASKA KENTUCKY 
MRS. THOMAS MeCROSEEY, MRS. ROBERT KEENE ARNOLD, 
MRS. MORGAN CHRISTOPHER EDMUNDS, MRS. GEORGE HAWES. 
MRS. ROBERT KEMP MINSON, MRS. J. HARRIS BAUGHMAN, 
1034 So. Mill Ave., Tempe. es 2 Tallulah 


MRS. CHESTER S. McMARTIN, RALPH HOLDEN AGATE, 
1820 Palmcroft Drive, Phoenix 


315 W. Convent St., Lafayette. 


MRS. RUFUS N. GARRETT, Ba] MRS. VICTOR ABBOT BINFORD, 
Eight Oaks, El Dorado. : Roxbury 
MRS. HOMER FERGUS SLOAN, MISS KATHERINE EASTMAN MARSHALL, 
Willbeth Plantation, Marked Tree. York Village. 
CALIFORNIA MARYLAND 
MRS. ELMER H. WHITTAKER, MRS. ARTHUR P. SHANKLIN, 
140 South Los Robles, P 916 N. Calvert St., Baltimore. 
MRS. JOSEPH TAYLOR YOUNG, < 7 MRS. WILBUR BUNNELL BLAKESLEE, 
32 Bellevue Ave., Piedmont. =i aaa =o 222 St. Dunstans Rd., Homeland, Baltimore. 
COLORADO MASSACHUSETTS 
MRS. CLARENCE H. ADAMS, MRS. FRANK LEON NASON, 
800 Pennsylvania St., Denver. ow, é Michael Ave., Scituate. 
MRS. WALTER K. REED, me MISS ETHEL LANE HERSEY, 
550 Mapleton Ave., Boulder. South St., Hingham. 


CONNECTICUT MICHIGAN 
MISS EMELINE MRS. GEORGE D. SCHERMERHORN, 
259 Canner St., New Reading. 
MRS. FREDERICK PALMER LATIMER, — MRS. WM. CARL GEAGCLEY, 
40 Kenyon St., Hartford. 1115 S. Genesee Drive, Lansing. 
DELAWARE MINNESOTA 
MRS. WALTER S. WILLIAMS, MRS. CARL THAYER, 
101 Rodman Rd., Penny Hill, Wilmington. 3136 Pleasant Ave., Minneapolis. 
MRS. HOWARD G. ELY, MRS. CHARLES E. LEARNED, JR., 
1204 W. 10th St., Wilmington. 937 Lincoln Ave., St. Paul. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA MISSISSIPPI 
MRS. GEORGE MADDEN GRIMES, MRS. WILLIAM KENNEDY HERRIN, JR., 
1954 Columbia Road, Washington. 337 Cherry, Clarksdale. 
MRS. JEAN J. LABAT, MRS. HARRY C. QGDEN, 
1632 Riggs Place, Washington. Rosedale. 


FLORIDA MISSOURI 
MRS. GUY VOORHEES WILLIAMS, MRS. MORTIMER PLATT, 
520 N. W. 12th Ave., Miami. 7 3109 Stadium Drive, Fort Worth, Texas. 


MRS. CLYDE HENDERSON PORTER, 


MRS. E. M. BREVARD, 
319 N. Monroe St., Tallahassee. 324 E. Arrow St., Marshall. 
MONTANA 


GEORGIA 


MRS. JOHN W. DANIEL, a : MRS. J. FRED WOODSIDE, 

24 E. 3lst St., Savannah. Ad 435 So. Rife St., Dillon. 
MRS. WM. EDMUND MANN, ; MISS MARY FLORENCE BULL, 
58 S. Thornton Ave., Dalton. 411 W. Story St., Bozeman. 

HAWAII NEBRASKA 
MRS. JAMES LOUIS ROBERTSON, MRS. FRANK W. BAKER, 


4833 Farnam St., Omaha. 
MRS. REUBEN EDWARD KNIGHT, 
907 Cheyenne Ave., Alliance. 


2436 Burbank Road, Honolulu. 
MRS. BYRON ELDRED NOBLE, 
2152 Atherton Road, Honolulu. 


IDAHO NEVADA 
F. B. LANEY, MRS. ELMER M. BOYNE, 
if 805 Kenneth Ave., Moscow 624 Nixon Ave., Reno 


MRS, WM. WESLEY BROTHERS, 


MRS. FREDERICK H. SIBLEY, ‘few 
730 N. Garfield Ave., Pocatello. 


307 West Sixth St., Reno. 


ILLINOIS NEW HAMPSHIRE 
MRS. SAMUEL JAMES CAMPBELL, MRS. ARTHUR F. WHEAT, 
Broadway, Mt. Carroll. 1837 Elm St., Manchester. 
MRS. JOHN G. POWELL, MRS. CARL S. HOSKINS, a 


Lisbon. 


NEW JERSEY 
MISS MABEL CLAY, 

Apt. E. 49, Ocean Court Apts., Ocean City. 
MRS. J. WARREN PERKINS, 7 
17 Hawthorne Ave., East Orange. b=; 
NEW MEXICO Ry 
MRS. WM. GUY DONLEY, 

Carlsbad. 
MRS. ABRAHAM G. SHORTLE, 
815 W. Copper Ave., Albuquerque. Nes en 


P. O. Box 642, Carmi. 


INDIANA 
MISS BONNIE FARWELL, 
1007 S. Center St., Terre Haute. 
MRS. WILBUR CLARK JOHNSON, 
1739 N. Penna, St., Indianapolis. 
IOWA 
MRS. CLYDE E. BRENTON, 
Commodore Hotel, Des Moines. 
MRS. HARRY E. NAREY, 
South Hill Ave., Spirit Lake. 
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MRS. WILLIAM HENRY care, oe v MRS. CHAUNCEY PERCIVAL OVERFIELD, 
Cohocton. } 88 Virginia St., Salt Lake City. 

MRS. ARTHUR W. ARNOLD, aati MRS. W. E. FLEETWOOD, 
145 Prospect Park, West, in. 229 N. Carbon Ave., Price. = 


NORTH CAROLINA VERMONT 


MRS. WILLIAM HENRY BELK, MRS. C. LESLIE WITHERELL, ‘ 
MRS. ISAAC HALL MANNING, MRS. IRVIN G. CROSIER, ir =U Wy 
Chapel Hill. 4 Bullock St., Brattleboro. = a Be 
NORTH DAKOTA VIRGINIA 


MRS. HAROLD THEODORE GRAVES, 
504 Fourth Ave., So., Jamestown. 
MRS. A. M. POWELL, 
807 Kelly Ave., Devils Lake. 
OHIO 
MRS. JOHN S. HEAUME, 
Hotel Heaume, Springfield. 
MRS. JAMES F. DONAHUE, 
2850 Chadbourne Rd., Shaker His., 
OKLAHOMA 
MRS. FRED G. NEFF, 
434 E. 14th St., Oklahoma City. 
MRS. JESSE WILLIAM KAYSER, 
302 So. 13th St., Chickasha. 
OREGON 
MRS. MARK V. WEATHERFORD, 
220 W. 7th St., Albany 
MRS. BOONE GEORGE. HARDING, 
828 Dakota St., Medford. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
MRS. HARPER DONELSON SHEPPARD, 
117 Frederick St., Hanover. 


MRS. ARTHUR ROWBOTHAM, 
Bedford Ave., Altavista. 
MISS CLAUDINE HUTTER, 
122 Harrison St., Lynchburg. 
WASHINGTON 
MRS. CHAS. E. HEAD, 
4536 47th Ave., N. E., Seattle. 
MRS. THOMAS DRUMHELLER, 
133 Park St., Walla Walla. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
MRS. GORY HOGG, 
*Homeland,”” Lewisburg. 
MRS. ARTHUR T. BRAGONIER, 
166 Woodland Drive, Huntington. 


WISCONSIN 
MRS. GEORGE BAXTER AVERILL, JR., 
2958 N. Frederick Ave., Milwaukee. om 
MRS. HARRISON A. SMITH, ry a 
Maple Biuff, Madison. — 


WYOMING 
MRS. THOMAS COOPER, 

833 So. Wolcott St., Casper. 

MRS. HUBERT WEBSTER, x 


MRS. IRA R. SPRINGER, 448 4th St., Rock Spri Ad ao eq 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS | MRS. LOUIS TOWNSLEY (Chapter Regent), P. Saul 
MISS RUTH BRADLEY SHELDON, Balboa. 


7 426 Norton St., New Haven, Connecticut. 
MRS. MABEL R. CARLSON, 


PUERTO RICO 


U MRS. WILLIAM R. BARBOUR (Chapter Regent), 

MIRS. ARTHUR MILTON McCRILLIs, MISS JESSICA A. MORGAN (Chapter Regent), 
482 Lloyd Ave., Providence. Hotel Royal, Corso d'Italia, Rome. 
>a MRS. EDWIN A. FARNELL, GERMANY an 


MRS. FRIEDRICH EICHBERG (Chapter Regent), 
3a Tiergarten Strasse, Berlin. 
CHINA 
MRS. HOLLIS A. WILBUR, 
Outside West Gate, Seoul, Korea. 
MRS. ROY P. ROBERTS, 
15 Route Winling, Shanghai. 


74 Highland St., — 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
MRS. THOMAS J. MAULDIN, 
Pickens. 
i. MRS. JOHN LOGAN MARSHALL, 
Clemson College. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
MRS. EDGAR PAUL ROTHROCK, 
311 Canby St., Vermilion. 
MRS. JAMES BROOKS VAUGHN, 


UBA 
MRS. EDWARD G. HARRIS, 
Calle 21, Esquina E, Havana. 


Castlewood. MISS CLARA HERIOT WHITE, 
TENNESSEE Linea, Vedado, Havana. 
: MRS. JAMES B. MENNELL, 
=> |. Orchard Place, Johnson City. ‘ 1 Royal Crescent, Holland Park, London, W. XI. 
__-* MRS. PENELOPE JOHNSON ALLEN, MRS. GAWEN PEARCE KENWAY 
it 1710 West 43rd St., Chattanooga. i _ The Westchester, 4000 Cathedral Ave., Wash., D. C. 
TEXAS FRANCE 
MRS. MAURICE CLARK TURNER, Cas : MRS. FREDERIC SHEARER, 
i 3820 Gillon Ave., Dallas. ig ge & 18 Square du Bois de Boulogne, Paris. 
MRS. PERCY PAMORROW TURNER, MRS. JAMES SCOTT MOORE, 
i 1519 W. Woodlawn Ave., San Antonio. 143 S. College St., Washington, Penna. 
HONORARY OFFICERS ELECTED FOR LIFE 
Honorary Presidents General 
‘ ss MRS. GEORGE THACHER GUERNSEY MRS. GRACE L. H. BROSSEAU 
MRS. GEORGE MAYNARD MINOR MRS. LOWELL FLETCHER HOBART 
Or _ MRS. ANTHONY WAYNE COOK MRS. RUSSELL WILLIAM MAGNA 
Menerary V Vice- General 
1 MRS. DRAYTON W. BUSHNELL, 1914 MRS. THOMAS KITE, 1927 3 
MRS. JOHN NEWMAN CAREY, 1916 . MRS. ALEXANDER ENNIS PATTON, 1931 — 
fm . GEORGE M. STERNBERG, 1917 MRS. JOHN LAIDLAW BUEL, 1933 
rr PI . WILLIAM BUTTERWORTH, 1923 MRS. JAMES T. MORRIS, 1933 
. JOHN CAMPBELL, 1926 MRS. CHARLES BAILEY BRYAN, 1934 
. ELEANOR WASHINGTON HOWARD, 1927 MRS. HENRY BOURNE JOY, 1935 


MRS. HOWARD L. HODGKINS, 1935 
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Daughters of the American Revolution 
D. A. R. Insignia 


Official Insignia (Percentage to Memorial Continental Hall)........................ $10.40 
(Twenty-four cents additional should be included for postage and insurance) 
The new official recognition pin adopted by the Thirty-fourth Congress............... $5.48 


Send orders to J. E. Caldwell &'Co 


Lineage Volumes 


Volumes 52 to 138, including postage............... 


There are a few copies of volumes previous to 52 on which the Treasurer General 
will quote a price upon application 


Proceedings 29th Continental Congress 
Proceedings 30th Continental Congress 
Proceedings 31st Continental Congress 
Proceedings 34th Continental Congress 
Proceedings 35th Continental Congress 
Proceedings 36th Continental Congress 
Proceedings 38th Continental Congress 
Proceedings 39th Continental Congress 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


OFFICIAL RIBBON FOR SUSPENDING BADGES—PRICE, 35¢ PER YARD 


PROCEEDINGS AND REPORTS TO SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 
Proceedings 19th to 28th Continental Congresses. Price = volume. .50c, postage additional 


Proceedings 40th Continental Congress.............. 
Proceedings 41st Continental Congress.............. 
Proceedings 42nd Continental Congress............. 
Proceedings 43rd Continental Congress.............. 


$1 50, including postage 
1.25, including postage 
1.25, including postage 
1.25, including postage 
1.25, including postage 
1.25, including postage 
1.50, including postage 
1.50, including postage 


1.50, including postage 
1.50, including postage 
1.50, including postage 


Sixth and Seventh Reports, each........ 50c Fourteenth Report.................... 20c 
Eighth and Tenth Reports, each. . 25¢ 
25c 


Twenty-sixth Re 
Twenty-eighth Report 


Postage additional unless otherwise stated. The above reports will be sent upon receipt of 


by order of the National 


the price. Cash and stamps at risk of sender. 


Thirty-third Report 


50c, including postage 
50c, including postage 
50c, including postage 
50c, including postage 
50c, including postage 
50c, including postage 


50c, including postage 


Orders should be addressed to 


THE TREASURER GENERAL 
Memorial Continental Hall, Seventeenth and D Streets 
Washington, D. C. 


Official Stationery bearing as a water-mark the emblem of the Society in enlarged size, and 
ard made the official eee for the use of the members, may 


be obtained only from the Official Jewelers, J. 


E. Caldwell & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ach 


AIR CONDITIONING 


Here includes the Four Cele- 
brated Restaurants 


All guest rooms boast out- 
side exposure, circulating ice 
water and oscillating fans 


Recognized Headquarters of 


the D. A. R. 


The MA YFLOWER 


THE OFFICIAL 
LAY MEMBER 
MARKER 


This marker, of solid cast bronze, 


measures 7%" in diameter. 


Marker comes complete with split 
lugs or 18” bronze stake. 


Write today for new low prices and 
official markers and tablets. 

NEWMAN BROTHERS, Inc. 


418-420 Elm St. Cincinnati, Ohio 


“GENEALOGICAL SERVICE 
WITH CITED AUTHORITY” 


(American and Foreign) 


BY 
THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL SOCIETY, INC. 


GENEALOGISTS AND PUBLISHERS 
80-90 EIGHTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Continginge/ half century of work in Family Research, 
Coat of Arms, Privately Printed Volumes 


Under the Direction of M. M. LEWIS 


of the Quarterly 
of the Leading Historical and Genealogical Magazines 


roasts fw or interviews may be arranged in all parts 
of the United States 


An Attractive Binder That Will Hold 16 Issues 
of the D. A. R. Magazine 
No cutting, punching or mutilating. Magazines 
easily inserted or removed. It is strong and durable. 
An excellent way for ~ ace to keep their maga- 
zines for ready reference. 
50c additional fer date stamped on 
beck of binder (glee geare davires) 


Price, $1.50 
Percentage to Constitution Hall Fund 


Checks and money orders payable to Bessie Bright. Send 
with orders to her in care of Magazine Office, Memorial 
Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 


THE OFFICIAL APPROVED 


Genuine Bronze Flag Holder 


For Chapter Meetings 
or Home Decoration 
Designed by Mrs. Grace Marchant Parker 
Makers of the Finest 
Bronze Memorial Tablets 
and Grave Markers 
Write for Special Circulars 
THE BRONZE-CRAFT FOUNDRY 
JAMES HIGHTON SHENTON 
NASHUA, N. H. 


Our Apvertisers—It 


raw 
QY\ 
! 
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Throughout the Summer 
| 
> 
pe R. L. POLLIO, 


For Those Who Cannot 


/ ° f or Should Not Climb 
Stairs 


RESIDENCE ELEVATORS 


Stair Strain IS Heart Strain 
RIDE Your Way to a Longer Life 


Do not ignore the harmful effect of stair climbing on the 

health of the —y e adult. What better purpose can a modest 

investment serve than to safeguard future years? Sedgwick 

Residence Elevators have been endorsed by physicians for 

more than 40 years. Electric models for complete elevator 

service — manual types for individual use. All moderatel 
riced. For full details address SEDGWICK, 166 West 15t 
t., New York. Established 1893. 


* WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET * 


Family Histories—Coats of Arms 


The largest stock in America of genealogies and local his- 
tories . . . Send 10c for new catalogue (No. 230). . . . Coats 
of Arms, drawn and colored by hand on vellum, $7.50. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP, INC. 
Dept. Gi 7 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Edited by JANET WeTHY FoLey 


Published by Tuomas J. Forey 
Akron, New York 


Enlarged genealogical magazine 


EARLY SETTLERS OF 
NEW YORK STATE 


Their Ancestors and Descendants 


Published monthly, $3.00 per year 
Family, Church and Town Records 


Genealogical Work Sheets, 25c per dozen 


Your Printing 


is your representative. It reflects your judg- 
ment and character. Naturally, therefore, 
you should select your printer as carefully as 
you would an individual to represent you. 


Our Plant 


fully appreciates the confidence our clients im- 
pose in us when they ask us to produce their 
printing. Each and every job—from a call- 
ing card to a million copies of a large maga- 
zine—is given the same attention. It will be 
to your advantage to get information from 
us regarding your next order for printing. 


JUDD & DETWEILER, INC. 


Master Printers 


ECKINGTON PLACE and FLORIDA AVE. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


NATIONAL 
METROPOLITAN 
BANK 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Oldest National Bank in the 


District of Columbia 
Opposite United States Treasury 


ORGANIZED 1814 


OFFICERS 
Gro. W. WHITE President 
Vice-President 
A. A. HOEHLING. . Vice-President, General Counsel 
and Trust Officer 
. P. HOLLINGSWORTH. ..Assistant Trust Officer 
Assistant Trust Officer 
Assistant Trust Officer 
Assistant Cashier 
. L. EcKLorr Assistant Cashier 
. E. Briecs Assistant Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 
Auditor 
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